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Campaign Prelude 


No matter what goes on in Europe 
the United States has to elect a Presi- 
dent every four years. Republicans and 
Democrats held their national conven- 
tions in June and July. The Republi- 
cans met first in Philadelphia. New 
York’s District Attorney Thomas E. 
Dewey and Senator Robert A. Taft of 
Ohio were the leading Presidential can- 
didates. Just before the convention 
opened there had been a tremendous 
boom for Wendell L. Willkie, president 
of the Commonwealth and thern 
Corporation. Mr. Willkie was a business 
man, not a politician. Few politicians 
believed that he had a chance. But he 
began to win delegates away from 
Dewey and Taft. On the first ballot Mr. 
Willkie was in third place. On the sixth 
ballot he was nominated with a “band- 
wagon” rush. Senator Charles L. McNary 
of Oregon was nominated for Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Three weeks later the Democratic 
Convention met in Chicago. There was 
never any doubt about what the Demo- 
crats would do. They renominated Pres- 
ident Roosevelt on the first ballot. Mr. 
Roosevelt is the first American President 
ever to run for a third full term. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace 
received the Democratic Vice Presiden- 
tial nomination. 
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The Republican platform said 
were “firmly sopeien to volving th 
nation in foreign war” but favored help- 
ing “all a, fighting for liberty.” 
The Democrats declared that “we will 
not participate in foreign wars and we 
will not send our army, naval or air 
forces to fight in foreign lands outside 
of the Americas except in case of at- 
tack.” Both for mone 
fense of the whole Western Hemisphere. 
The Democratic platform criticized 
public utility holding companies (like 
the one of which Mr. Willkie was presi- 
dent). The Republican platform at- 
tacked President Roosevelt for running 
for a third term. 

President Roosevelt accepted the 
Democratic nomination in a radio 

. When he was elected in 1936, 
he said, it was his “firm intention” to 


retire at the end of his term. But today — 


“all private plans, all private lives have 
been repealed by an over-riding public 
danger” (the European war). 

Mr. Willkie accepted his nomination 
in a speech in his old home town, EI- 
wood, Ind., in August. “I believe,” he 
said, “it is the first duty of a President 
ety Se ee Se ee 
that I have made plain that in the de- 

of America 
and of our liberties I 
should not hesitate 
to stand for war.” He 
said he was in favor 
of many New Deal 
Ae icies. But he 
idn’t like the way 
the New Deal had 
handled them. He 
charged the Roose- 
velt administration 
with spreading “dis- 
unity” among Amer- 
icans. 


Getting Ready 
for Trouble 


The downfall: of 
France and the be- 
ginning of the Ger- 
man attack on Eng- 
land opened Ameri- 


peo 
callie thas the 
United States must 
be strong to be safe 
from attack. The 


gress worked al] 


summer building up American defenses. 
Three things were needed: money, ma- 
chines and men. 

Money: On May 16 the President 
asked Congress for a billion dollars for 
defense. On May 31 he asked for an- 
other billion. He got this and more. By 
the middle of June Congress had 

iated over $5 billion. Then the Presi- 

t asked them to double this and vote 
$5 billion more. The House has already 
done this and it is the next item of busi- 
ness before the Senate. 

Machines: It’s easier to appropriate 
money than it is to turn it into planes 
and tanks, ships, and shells. Con- 
tracts have tc be arranged with the 
companies that make these things. Fac- 
tories have to be built. Tools must be 
made. The President appointed a Com- 
mission of National including 
W. S. Knudsen and other industrialists 
to look after these details. Some le 
thou 5 things werk aula: ou 
But the Commission reported last week 
that orders had been placed for 6,747 
army and navy planes. When the 
gram is completed we'll have 25,000 


‘airplanes,~a navy wt 98 cent bigger 


than we have now, uipment 

2 million soldiers. All this will take time, 
of course. We won't have all these 
planes until 1942, or the navy till 1945. 

Men: These war machines will be of 
no use unless we have trained men to 
run them. There are only ae 
in our regular army. Congress voted 
to allow the Posckinnt' t call cae aie 
National Guarc and the reserves for a 
year’s training. But this will only add 
about 250,000 more men..So the Burke- 
Wadsworth conscription- bill was intro- 
duced into Con . This would order 
all young men een 21 and $1 to 
register. Each year the names of several 
hundred thousand would be drawn by 
lot, tp be trained for one year. 

The United States has never had con- 
scription in time. The Senate 
argued about it for several weeks. Sen- 
ators who were to it said it was 
undemocratic. We could get all the sol- 
diers we needed as volunteers. Suppor- 
ters of the bill said there wasn’t time to 
wait for volunteers and we 
couldn’t get enough anyway. 
thought that Fron am ee 
est way to raise an army because it 
treated all young men alike. The Senate 
finally passed the bill by 58 to 81. 

The conscription bill now is de- 
bated by the Hates aad tasly aoaae. 
tion is expected on this defense measuer. 
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Hemisphere Defense 


It would be pretty hard for any Euro- 
pean country to attack the United States 
across 3,000 miles of ocean. But if it 
could move into Latin America, Canada 
or the islands off our coast it would be 
easy. It would be right on our door step. 
One way to defi the United States, 
then, is to work with Latin America, 
Canada and Great Britain (which owns 
many of the islands). 

Delegates from the United States and 
the twenty countries of Latin America 
held a conference at Havana, Cuba, in 
july. There have been times when we 

aven't been able to agree with our 
Latin-American neighbors. But this time 
we all realized how important it was 


for us to do so. Everything went swim-. 


mingly. ‘aaa 1 eae agreed 
on three things: (1 any Euro 
country emai Hitler} tried to 
snatch a British, French’ or Dutch col- 
ony in the Western Hemisphere, the 
countries of the Americas would keep 
him out by taking over the colon 
themselves. (2) We would all help eac 
other to keep an eye on Nazi, Fascist or 
Communist — who might be trying 
to stir up trouble in any American coun- 
try. (3) We'd help each other take care 
of our surplus crops. 

Last month President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King of Can- 
ada a to set up a Joint Board on 
Defense. This board has already begun 
studying how the United States and 
Canada can work together for defense. 

To our door step, several 
British air and naval bases in the New 
World have been leased by America 
for 99 P saa in exchange for selling 50 
U. S. ‘oyers to Britain. 


Four Months of War 


May 9-10—The Germans invade the 
Netherlands, Belgium and Luxembourg. 

May 14—The Netherlands collapses. 
Queen Wilhelmina flees to London. The 
Germans across Belgium. 

May 17—The Germans break through 
the fortifications on the Franco-Belgian 
border at Sedan. turn west in the 
direction of the English Channel and 
south toward Paris. 

May 21—The Germans reach the Eng- 
lish cutting off the Allied troops 


in Belgium from the main French army. 
In the east, they continue to press for- 
ward toward Paris. 

May 28—King Leopold orders the un- 
conditional surrender of the Belgian 


army. 

May 29-June 4—Three hundred and 
thirty-five thousand Allied soldiers 
trapped in Belgium, mostly British, es- 


_cape across the Channel to England. 


June 9—The war in Norway ends with 
the surrender of the Norwegian army, 
the flight of King Haakon to London and 
the withdrawal of the Allies from Narvik. 

‘June 10—Italy declares war on Brit- 
ain and France. 
une 14—The Germans Paris. 
une 17—France asks Hitler for an 

June 22—France and Germany sign an 
armistice. 

June 24—Fighting ceases in France. 

The collapse of France left the British 
facing Hitler alone. But the Nazis have 
not won the war until ve beaten 
England. The first part of the Battle of 
Britain is still going on. It’s being fought 
in the air. German bombing planes are 
over Britain day and night. They are try- 
ing to “soften 2, the British by destroy- 
ing their air fields, 


f 
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each other out. German planes and sub- 
marines attack supply ships on their way 
to England. The British navy is blockad- 
ing the whole continent of Europe. 

The Italians are fighting their part of 
the war in Africa. While the British hold 
both entrances to the Mediterranean 
(Gibraltar and the Suez Canal), Italy is 
bottled up in that sea. Last month Mus- 
solini started trying to break the British 

ip by attacking British Somaliland, at 

e southern entrance to the Red Sea. 
The British were greatly outnumbered. 
They were so busy at home they couldn’t 
spare men for this far-off battlefield. The 
Italians easily pushed them out. The Ital- 
ians were delighted that they had been 
able to take a colony away from the 
mighty British Empire. But it didn’t 
really mean very much. The British are 
still in Aden, across the Red Sea from 
Somaliland. The British navy still con- 
trols the Red Sea and Suez. And Italy is 
still bottled up. 


Russia Makes Hay 


While Germany and Britain fight 
across the English Channel the Soviet 
Union is ees up stray pieces of 
territory in other parts of Europe. The 
Russians began last year, when Hitler 
shared Poland with them. They tackled 
Finland next. The Finns fought back. 
Eut the Russians finally beat them and 
took over some choice bits of Finnish 





sea ports and airplane 
factories, oo by 


breaking the nerve 
of the British people. 
The Germans have 
many more planes 
than the British. But 
the British planes and 

ilots are better. 
They fight back 
fiercely. They claim 
that have shot 
down four or five 
German planes for 
every one they have 
lost. And British 
bombers fly over Ger- 
many, France, Bel- 
gium and Norway. 
attacking —_ factories, 
oil stores and air 
fields. Each side says 
it is doing heavy 
damage to the other 
and not being hurt 
itself. Time will tell 
which is telling the 
truth. And while this 
air fighting goes on 











Germany Britain 
are trying to starve 


Shoemaker in Chicago Daily News 
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More Soviet grabs came this summer. 
The Russians charged that the little Bal- 
tic states of Lithuania, Estonia and Lat- 
via were plotting against them. They 
demanded that they be allowed to send 
Russian soldiers into these countries. The 
Baltic states didn’t dare say no. Thou- 
sands of Red troops poured in. Then the 
Russians announced that “elections” 
would be held. They saw to it that only 
their friends voted. The “governments” 
which won the “elections” immediately 
voted to join the Soviet Union. 

The next victim was Rumania. In June 
the Russians demanded that Rumania 
give them the territories known as Bes- 
sarabia (which was part of the old Rus- 
sian Empire) and Northern Bukovina. 
Rumania didn’t dare fight Russia either. 
King Carol handed over the territory 
to avoid a war. 


Balkans Boiling 


The thing to remember about the 
Balkans is that these countries are small 
and weak. And they are surrounded by 
neighbors who are big and. strong. It 
doesn’t make any particular difference 
what any of the little Balkan countries 
want. It's what Germany, Russia, and 
Italy want in the Balkans that really 
counts. 

What Hitler chiefly wants is to keep 
peace there while he is busy fighting 
England, and to get Rumania’s oil. He 
decided that the best way he could do 
that was to let Bulgaria and wp at 
have what they were after. Both these 
countries have been trying for years to 





~ 


get back pieces of their territory that 
Rumania took from them at the end: 
of the last war. When. they got the 
green light from Hitler they went to 
work on Rumania. The Rumanians 
didn’t dare do anything against Hitler's 
wishes. They promised to return the 
southern Dobruja to Bulgaria. And after 
balking a while, they gave up half of 
Transylvania to Hungary. In return for 
these sacrifices, Italy and Germany 
promised to proect the rest of Rumania. 
This promise may bring Italy and Ger- 


many into conflict with Russia. 


“Greater East Asia” 


The last political party in Japan 
closed up shop last month. This left the 
way open for Prince Fuminaro Konoye, 
who became Premier in July, to set up a 






















Wide World 
President Roosevelt and the newly appointed members of the U. S. and Canada 
Defense Board. They have already begun to study how the United States and Canada 
ean work together to defend North America. Left to right: Capt. Harry W. Hill; 
Mayor La Guardia of New York; Lieut. Joseph T. McNarney; President Roosevelt; 
Capt. Forrest P. Sherman; Lieut. Gen. Stanley D. Embick and John D. Hickerson. 


new system of government. It will prob- 
ably be something like the German or 
Italian models. But Prince Konoye says 
it won't be as strict as they are. What- 
ever the new system is like it probably 
won't make much difference to the Jap- 
anese people. Japan used to have a par- 
liament and political parties like Eng- 
land or France. But it was never really 
a democracy. 

The new government wants to set up 
a “Greater East Asia” under Japanese 
control. They can’t do this until they 
have won ir war with China and 
pushed all westerners out of the Orient. 
They are nya? accomplish this while 
Europe is too busy with its war to in- 
terfere with them. They have already 
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made the French agree not to send any 
more lies to through Indo- 
China. the British have closed the 


Burma Road over which help also went 
to China. 

The first step in the ousting of Euro- 
peans from Asia came last month when 
the British withdrew all their soldiers 
from Shanghai and North China. The 
Japanese were ready to move right into 
their place. But then they came u 
against the only western power whi 
is still in their way. The United States 
refused to let the Japanese take over 
what used to be the British part of the 
International Settlement in Shanghai. 
Since then the Japanese have been mov- 
ing very cautiously. They are still de- 
termined to get control over all their 
part of the world. But they don’t want 
to have trouble with the United States. 
The future of the Far East depends on 
two things: (1) whether the Japanese 
are willing to risk a serious quarrel 
with the United States to get what they 
want; and (2) how far the United 
States is willing or able to go to stop 
them. 


Democracy in Argentina 


Argentina is one of the countries in 
South America which comes nearest to 
being a real democracy like the United 
States. But democracy in Argentina is 
not as old or as well-established as it 
is here. The large ranch-owners and the 
political bosses who used to control the 
government are still strong. They have 
been working against President Roberto 
M. Ortiz, who wants to establish real 
democracy in Argentina. 

Last month their chance seemed to 
have come. President Ortiz was sick. 
He had to give up his office until he got 
well again. At the same time a bad scan- 
dal came to light in Argentina. High 
officials of the government were accused 
of graft. The President's opponents 
tried to use this. scandal as an excuse 
for attacking the whole democratic sys- 
tem under which it had happened. 


President Ortiz himself was not in- 
volved in the scandal. But he decided 
to use’ it as + test of how the people felt 
about democracy. He resigned, saying 
that he could not continue as President 
if the people didn’t have confidence in 
his government and in the democratic 
system. The country rallied around him. 
Congress voted 170 to 1 not to accept 
his resignation. The President agreed to 
stay in office. He had proved that the 
people of Argentina wanted to follow 
the democratic way of life. 
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The “Second World War” is now a 
war of Britain against Hitler’s Europe. 
Between March, 1938, and October, 
1939, Germany wiped Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, and P. d off the map. Then, 
between April and August, 1940, the 
German war machine overwhelmed six 
more nations—Denmark, Norway,. the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, and 
France. Only Britain still fights. And the 
British can expect little or no help from 
other nations in Europe. 

Hitler’s partner—Mussolini of ltaly— 
entered the war in June, 1940. He hopes 
to gain French colonies in Africa, as well 
as those of Britain. Albania, which was 
seized by Italy in April, 1938, may be 
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used as the base for an attack on Greece. 

Russia signed a non-aggression treaty 
with Germany in August, 1939. Since 
then Russia has made many gains. The 
Rassian army grabbed part of Poland, 
and took a slice of Finland after a four- 
month war. Last July, Lithuania, Latvia 
and Estonia, where Russia already had 
gained naval and air bases, voted to join 
the Soviets after opposition leaders had 
either fled or been jailed. Rumania was 
forced to give up the province ef Bess- 
arabia, which it had gained from Russia 
in 1918. The Rumaniar government 
then sought Hitler’s protection. Hitler, 
however, ordered Rumania to settle all 
territorial disputes with its neighbors. 


Scholastic Map 


Accordingly, South Dobruja was re- 
turned to Bulgaria, and. half of Tran- 
sylvania was awarded to Hungary by an 
Italo-German commission. 

Meanwhile, Turkey is suspiciously 
watching Italian moves toward Greece. 
The Turks would resist Italy if they were 
sure Russia would co-operate with them. 

At the other end of the important 
Mediterranean Sea is Spain, whose Dic- 
tator, General Franco, was put in power 
por jd by Italo-German aid. Now, Hitler 

Mussolini may ask Franco to pay off 
pose of that debt by helping them launch 
an air, land and sea attack on Gibraltar, 
the only British-owned spot on the con- 
tinent of Europe. 
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The Battle of Britain Rages — 


Only One Nation Blocks Hitler’s March 


66 OTHING stands between 
Nee British people and the 
subjugation inflicted upon 
Denmark and Norway but the 
audacity of our seamen, the daring 
of our pilots, the discipline of our 
soldiers and the labor of our fac- 
tories. Nothing more. . . .” So wrote 
the London Evening Standard dur- 
ing the fighting in Norway last April. 
Those words were true then. They 
are truer than ever today. Since 
April, 1940, Hitler’s war machine has 
overwhelmed six nations—Denmark, 
Norway, the Netherlands, Luxem- 
bourg, Belgium and France. Britain 
fights alone against Germany. 
With Italy as an ally, and Spain 
as a friend, Hitler controls the coast 
of Europe from the tip of northern 
Norway to the Mediterranean Sea. 
Britain holds but one spot on the 
whole mainland of Europe—Gibral- 
tar in southern Spain. German planes 
and submarines are using bases in 
Norway, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and France to launch at- 
tacks on England. Nazi bombers 


have to travel less than 100 miles to i 


bomb British ships, railroads, air 
fields, and factories. People standing 
on the cliffs of Dover can look across 
the 23-mile-wide English Channel 
and see the flashes of long-range 


Nazi guns in France dropping shells: 


in towns along the British coast. 

Britain can expect no aid from the 
other small nations of Europe. The 
neutrals have little choice but to 
seek German or Russian friendship 
in an effort to preserve their inde- 
pendence. The Battle of Britain will 
decide the fate of many nations. 
Only Britain blocks Hitler's march 
to European domination which be- 
gan less than eight years ago. 


How It Began 


Hitler and his Nazi party came to 
power in 1933. He spent the first two 
years strengthening his hold in Ger- 
many. Critics were purged (shot) 
or sent to concentration camps. Hit- 
ler blamed most of the nation’s trou- 
bles on the Jews and the Commu- 
nists, and on the Treaty of Versailles. 
Defeated Germany ‘had to sign this 
Treaty in 1919 after the First World 


War. Germans must work and sacri- 
fice, he said, so that the nation could 
become strong enough to demand its 
rights. 

In 1935, Hitler was ready to move. 
He broke the “chains” of the Treaty 
of Versailles by rebuilding Ger- 
many’s army and navy. A year later 
he refortified the German frontier 
facing Belgium and France. Then he 
warned that Germany would “bring 
home to the Fatherland” the German 
minorities living in other nations. He 
made good on this threat. Austria 
was annexed in March, 1938. In Sep- 
tember, 1988, Hitler demanded that 
Czechoslovakia surrender the Sude- 
ten districts containing Germans. 
The Czechs prepared to fight for 
their lives. But Prime Minister 


Chamberlain of Britain and Premier 
Daladier of France bowed to‘Hitler’s 
demands at the Munich Conference. 
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torial demands I will make in Eu- 
rope.” He said Germany had no de- 
sire to rule people who were not 
Germans. But five months later Hit- 
ler grabbed the rest of Czechoslo- 
vakia. He took control of several 
million people who were not Ger- 
mans. A few months later he made 
another “last territorial demand.” 
He ordered Poland to return the 
former German city of Danzig; and 
give up its rights in the Polish “cor- 
ridor” which separated East Prussia 
from the rest of Germany. 


The Allied Awakening 


Britain and France began to wake 
up. They suddenly realized that Hit- 
ler’s idea of “lebensraum” — living 

ce for Germany—soon would in- 
clude most of Europe. They decided 
that even a war would be better than 
Hitler’s nerve-wracking policy of 
“threatening war to preserve peace.” 
Britain and France organized a “Stop 
Hitler” bloc and warned him not to 


attack Poland. Hitler prepared to 


fight. He examined his West Wall 


Wide World 


A British worker enjoys his lunch amid the wreckage of a Nazi bomber. 


The deserted Czechs were forced to 
give up. Britain and France excused 
their action on the ground that they 
were not ready to fight. They also 
secretly hoped that Hitler's loudly 
advertised “crusade against Com- 
munism” would lead to a Russo- 
German War and rid Europe of both 
the Nazi and Communist menaces. 
During the Munich Conference 
Hitler had assured everyone that the 
Sudeten lands were “the last _terri- 





defenses and decided they were 
strong enough to hold Britain and 
France off while he handled Poland. 
Then in August, 1939, Hitler calmly 
dropped his “crusade against Com- 
munism” and signed a non-aggres- 
sion pact with Russia. This pact up- 
set Britain and France who were 
busy trying to get Russia to join 
their “Stop Hitler” bloc. What is 
more im it isolated Poland. 
‘Ten days after the signing of 
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the Russo-German pact, Germany 
launched a_ Blitzkrieg (lightning 
war) on Poland. On September 3, 
Britain and France declared war on 
Germany. German tanks and armor- 
ed cars swept across the flat, treeless 
plains of Poland. Hundreds of 
bombers swooped out of the skies 
to wreck Polish railroads, factories 
and supply bases. Poland’s army 
fought with tag courage, but it was 
no match for German machines. 
“How can you beat an enemy,” 
gasped one Polish 
soldier, “if you 
never see him?” 
And while the Ger- 
man Blitzkrieg pul- 
verized Poland in 
28 days, Germany’s 
West Wall held 
the French at bay. 
When the Polish 
War ended 





their concrete and 
steel Maginot Line 
and the “waiting 
war’ began. 
The “Slow 
Down”? War 
People had ex- 
Bi Germany to 
launch a “total 
war” of bombing 
attacks on British [[-¢7-*~/, 
and French cities. |f7 v 
Nothing important [fF 
happened. Most of 
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SOUTH BEND 
to send troops. They said this might 
spread Europe's war to Scandinavia. 
Hitler Strikes 

On April 9, Hitler tested Allied 
preparations for a real war. He 
seized Denmark and invaded Nor- 
way with the help of pro-Nazi fifth 
columnists. Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain, and Premier Paul Reynaud, 
who had replaced Daladier in 
France, were sure Hitler;had “blund- 
ered.” “Hitler has missed the bus,” 
said Chamberlain. He promised that 
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the action occurred 
at sea where Bri- 
tain’s Navy block- 
aded German ports and Nazi sub- 
marines and planes raided Allied 
shipping. British and French leaders 
assured everyone that this “slow 
down” war was to their liking. All 
we have to do, they said, is sit tight 
behind the Maginot Line while the 
British blockade starves Hitler out. 
Finally, Russia, which had shared 
in the German conquest of Poland, 
decided to cash in on Europe's “wait- 
ing war.” She demanded naval and 
air bases from the little Baltic States. 
Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia 
agreed. When Finland balked, the 
Russian army and air force went 
into action. After four months of 
desperate fighting the outnumbered 
Finns had to make peace on Russia’s 
terms. Norway and Sweden had aid- 
ed Finland during the War. But they 
objected to last-minute Allied plans 


Christian Science Monitor 


Map of Italo-British War Zone in Africa 


Britain's Navy would keep German 
reinforcements from landing in Nor- 
way, while the Allies poured in 
troops. Hitler may have “missed the 
bus”—but he caught an airplane in- 
stead. German transport planes fer- 
ried thousands of to Norway 
with full equipment. Bombers kept 
the British Navy away ftom the Nor- 
wegian and Danish coasts. Hastily 
collected, ill-equi Allied troops 
were hurled back by German tanks, 
and bombed and machine-gunned 
relentlessly by German bombers. 

On May 10, 1940, German troops 
crossed the borders of the Nether- 
lands, Belgium and Luxembourg. 
The Dutch and Belgians resisted and 
called on the Allies for aid. Allied 
commanders believed the Dutch 
water defenses—opening dikes to 
flood the snlditlp saad bog down 


s 
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the Belgian defenses at Liege and 
along the Albert Canal could not be 
cracked easily. While the British 
were replacing the discredited Prime 
Minister Chamberlain with dynamic 
Winston Churchill, Allied command- 
ers ordered their troops to leave de- 
fensive positions in Northern France 
and meet the advancing Germans, 


Then, everything went wrong. 
The Battle of Flanders 


German parachute troops were 
dropped ind the Dutch dikes. 
Bombers laid cities to waste. Tanks 
sliced through the disorganized 
Dutch army and forced it to give up 
in four days. Pro-Nazi fifth colum- 
nists, and German spies, crippled Bel- 
gian defenses. Bridges crossing the 
Albert Canal were not blown up in 
time to halt German tanks. Refugees 
jammed roads, holding up.the move- 
ment of Allied troops. A surprise 
German tank attack broke the 
French lines at Sedan and scattered 
General Corap’s Ninth French Army 
to the winds. Cerman tanks and 
Stukas—dive bombers—mowed down 
everything in front of them. Nazi 
forces 0 is a gap in the Allied 
lines and reached Abbeville on the 
Channel, May 21. Nearly 1,000,000 
Allied soldiers were cut off from 
those in France, caught in a Nazi 
“sack.” At that moment King Leo- 
pold of Belgium ordered his army 
to surrender and the withdrawal of 
British and French troops became 
necessary. Fighting day and night 
the Allies fell back to Dunkerque, 
where British warships and hun- 
dreds of small boats carried them 
to Britain through a hail of Nazi 
bombs and machine-gun bullets. 
Over 400,000 men were snatched 
from the “sack” in Belgium and 
Northern France. 


The Battle of France 


Only 24 hours after the Battle of 
Flanders ended, the Battle of France 
began. Stukas swept over the French 
lines bombing and machine-gunning 
troops and wrecking communications 
and supply depots. German tanks 
then hit the lines, broke through and 
scattered in all directions, disorgan- 
izing French defenses. They were 
followed by motorized infantry. Gen- 
eral Weygand, who replaced General 
Gamelin, ordered his troops to die 
in their tracks rather than retreat. 

(Concluded on page 12) 
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FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Democrat. 
Born—January 30, 1882, Hyde Park, 
N.Y 


Education—Harvard University. 

Ancestry—Dutch. 

Religi Epi lian 

Parents—James and Sara (Delano) 
Roosevelt. 

Wife—Anna Eleanor Roosevelt; one 





Assistant Secretary of Navy, 1913-1920. 

Unsuccessful candidate for Vice Presi- 
dmt, 1920. 

Governor of N. Y., two terms, 1929- 
1933 


President of U. S., two terms, 1933- 
1941. 


Nominated on first ballot at Chicago, 
July 18, 1940. 

Vice Presidential Candidate, Henry A. 
Wallace of Iowa. 

Chairman of Dem. Nat. Committee, 

Edward J. Flynn of New York. 


THE CONTENDERS 


Republican, 
* Born—February 18, 1892, Elwood, Ind, 


WENDELL L. WILLKIE 


Education—University of Indiana. 

Ancestry—German. 

Reha. Bri We. 

Parents—Herman and Henrietta 
(Trisch) Willkie. 

Wife—Edith Wilk Willkie; one son, 

Admitted to bar, 1916. 

Served in France, 1918-1919 (Captain). 

Member law firms in Indiana, Akron, 
Ohio, and New York City, 1916- 
1933. 

President of Commonwealth and 
Southern Corp., 1933-1940 (re- 
signed). 

Nominated on sixth ballot at Philadel- 
phia, June 28, 1940. 

Vice Presidential Candidate, Charles 
L. McNary of Oregon. 

i of Rep. Nat. Committee, 
Rep. Joseph W. Martin, Jr. of Mass. 
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| Willkie vs. Roosevelt Wage Epic Campaign 


Third Term for the New Deal or Business Supremacy at_ Stake 


1940 Presidential election will rank 

as one of the most important and 
interesting in our history. First, the Dem- 
ocratic party ignored the historic tradi- 
tion against a President's serving more 
than two terms. It nominated President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt for the third time. 
Second, the Republican party shoved 
aside several experienced candidates and 
nominated a successful businessman— 
Wendell L. Willkie. Although a new- 
comer to politics, Willkie is expected to 
give the President plenty of competition 
when the voters go to the polls on No- 
vember 5. And, finally, Americans wel- 
come the chance to engage in a battle of 
ballots instead of Europe’s more deadly 
battle of bombs and bullets. 

In fact, Europe’s battle is profoundly 
affecting our battle. Both candidates are 
pledged to keep the United States out of 
war. Both favor aid “short of war” to 
Britain. And both are pledged to build 
up defenses which will protect the New 
World from invasion. The Democrats 
think President Roosevelt’s seven years 
ot experience and wide knowledge of for- 
eign affairs qualify him to lead the nation 
during the present crisis. The Republi- 
cans charge that President Roosevelt has 
made too many enemies among business- 
men during the past seven years. They 
believe a new leader can restore national 
unity—get everyone to pull together. And 
they think a business executive can build 
| our defenses with less waste and in- 
efficiency. 

The battle for the 1940 Republican 
presidential nomination was wide open 
when National Chairman John D. M. 


T HERE are several reasons why the 


Hamilton called the 1,000 convention 
delegates to order in Philadelphia last 
June. District Attorney Thomas E 
Dewey of New York and Senator Robe: 
A. Taft had the largest groups of pledged 
delegates. Willkie hadn't taken his 
chances seriously until a few months be- 
fore the convention. So he came to Phila- 
delphia with only about 50 of the 501, 
votes needed to win the nomination. But 
his workers got busy winning delegates 
away from Taft, Dewey and other candi- 
dates. Delegates were showered with 
thousands of “Vote for Willkie” telegrams 
from folks back home. Willkie rooters in 
the galleries out-shouted everyone else. 
And the convention’s “keynote” speaker 
—33-year-old Governor Harold E. Stas- 
sen of Minnesota—became Willkie’s floor- 
leader during the balloting for the nomi- 
nation. ) 
Willkie Nominated , 
When the balloting began, Willkie 
gained steadily on Dewey and Taft. By 
the fifth ballot Willkie was ahead and 
Dewey had practically dropped out. A 
bandwagon rush of delegates, who want- 
ed to be with the winner, swept Willkie 
to victory on the sixth ballot. Then the 
convention voted to make his nomination 
unanimous. The Vice-Presidential nomi- 
nation was given to Oregon’s Senator 
Charles L. McNary, veteran leader of 
the Republican minority in the U. S. Sen- 
ate. Since the Indiana- Willkie now 
lives in New York, the selection of the 
m Senator gave the Republican 
ticket “geographical balance.” He is ex- 
ed to appeal to voters in the Far 
est, and among farmers. 


There were no surprises at the Demo- 
cratic convention in Chicago. President 
Roosevelt sent a message to Senator Al- 
ben Barkley, permanent chairman of the 
convention, asserting that he had no de- 
sire to be nominated. But for many 
months members of the President’s Cab- 
inet and New Dealers in Congress had 
been busy rounding up third term sup- 
port. This New group, led by Secre- 
tary of Commerce Harry Hopkins, took 
charge at Chicago. They broke the power 
of National Chairman James A. Farley, 
who had directed Roosevelt’s successful 
1932 and 1936 campaigns, Vice Presi- 
dent John N. Garner, and others who op- 
ped the third term. Chairman Farley 

locked New Dealers’ attempts to have 
the President nominated “by acclama- 
tion”—that is, without opposition. But he 
was nominated on the ballot. Then 
os Roosevelt let it be known that 
e wanted of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace as his Vice-Presidential 
running-mate. This choice was strongly 
ed. Many felt a conservative Demo- 


be 
crat should be placed on the ticket. And 


they resented Fig i ae the 
White House. su S 
of the House William A Boakhotd mal 
Federal Security Administrator Paul V. 
McNutt. Wallace’s name was booed lust- 
ily, but he won on the first ballot. 

Did a small of New Dealers 
break the third term tradition against the 
wishes of a majority of the delegates at 
Chicago? Many writers doubt 
it Anne O'Hare M of the New 
York larg sg Belay. 
Democrats knew were givi 
opposition aa tases ia che Ghied teres: st 
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they accepted the handicap because they 
could not otherwise have Mr. Roosevelt 
as thei candidate. They were uncomfort- 
able beeause the choice was made for 
th m before they met. There was no real 
debate in Chicago . . . as there was in 
Philadelphia . . . and when people are 
not obliged to think and choose they be- 
come listless or resentful.” This resent- 
ment boiled up during the balloting for 
the Vice Presidency. Butyit appears that 
most delegates were eager to have Roose- 
velt again. Public opinion polls had 
shown for several months that Roosevelt 
was the strongest Democratic candidate. 
They indicated, also,’that he was prob- 
ably the only Democrat who had a 
chance to defeat Willkie. Thus the Re- 
publicans and Democrats both selected 
their strongest possible candidates. 
Leadership Changes 

Both conventions brought shifts in 
party control. The President and his New 
Deal advisers now control the Demo- 
cratic party. Vice President Garner, a 
leader of anti-New Deal forces in Con- 
gress, was eg te from the ticket. Sev- 
eral anti-third term Democrats, includ- 
ing Senator Burke of Nebraska, are sup- 
porting Willkie. 

The rise of Willkie, former president of 
the Commonwealth and Sou Corpo- 
ration, swept many “Old Guard” Re- 





publican leaders out of power. These 
aa Dewey. But 


leaders supported Taft ; 
they couldn’t control the rush of their 
delegates to the Willkie band-wagon. 
Representative Joseph W. ig of 
Massachusetts, minority leader the 
House and permanent chairman of the 
convention is the new Chairman of the 
Republican National Committee. He will 
be aided by former Chairman John D. M. 
Hamilton, who conducted Governor Lan- 
don’s campaign in 1936. Two newcomers 
to politics—Russell Davenport, formerly 
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of Fortune magazine, and Oren Root, 
youthful lawyer and organizer of inde- 
pendent Willkie clubs—have important 
posts at Willkie headquarters. 

The effects of Europe’s battle were 
shown by the party platforms adopted 
by the two conventions. Both platforms 
“taced both ways” on the touchy foreign 
affairs question. They sought to win 
support from voters favoring “aid short 
of war” to Britain, and from voters who 
fear that such aid might lead to war. 
The Republicans accused the President 
of neglecting defenses and denounced 
the New Deal's failure to get rid of un- 
employment and bring, recovery by co- 
onus with Seas They favored 
a constitutional amendment to prevent 
any President from seeking a third term. 
The Democrats defended the New 
Deal’s defense and recovery policies 
and promised to cboperate with all 
honest businessmen. 


Acceptance Speeches 

President Roosevelt's acceptance 
speech was broadcast to the delegates 
on the final night of the convention. He 
told the hot, tired delegates that it had 
been his “firm intention” to retire at 
the end of two terms. But since then, 
he said, the world crisis has demanded 
that everyone serve his nation if asked 
to do so. “That is why . . .” he added, 


- “that my conscience will not let me turn 


=. upon a call to service... .” 
President then called for a deferise 
of democracy and said there must be no 
retreat before the forces of dictatorship. 
The oye annoyed some “isolationists” 
who felt that the speech had gone fur- 
ther toward aid to Britain than the plat- 
form allowed. 

Wendell L. Willkie returned to his 


birthplace, Elwood, Indiana, to deliver | 


his acceptance speech. He accepted the 
aims of most of the New Deal reforms. 
But he accused the President of trying 
to hamper and control business too 
harshly. It is possible, he argued, to 
te business, without me the 

whole nation under the thumb of Gov- 
ernment officials in Washington. The 
Republican candidate agreed with some 
of the President’s foreign . He 
favored aid to Britain and told the 
cheering crowd that the British Navy 
was g our liberties, He agreed 
with the President that “some form of 
selective service” (draft) was needed 
to build a strong army. But he accused 
the President of neglecting our defenses 
while he made “provocative” statements 
about the dictators, which have exposed 
us to the danger of war. 
Willkie’s demand that the President 
meet him in a series of public debates 


the crowd to its feet cheering 
. The President said durin 
be 


brought 

Me had 
acceptance that he 

to be too busy with at he expected 
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Vice President on 
the Democratic tic- 
ket, congratulates 
his eaetere. 


Republican ‘ 
presidential candi- 
date C. L. McNary. 


age in political arguments. He de- 
clined the Willkie challenge and Demo- 
cratic leaders dismissed it ye ‘ — 
ublicity stunt.” Secretary of Interior 
Frrold Ickes answered the Willkie 
speech in a radio address. He pointed 
out that Willkie’s running-mate, Charles 
McNary, has strongly supported the 
New Deal’s public power program, in- 
cluding the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and the utility holding company act. 
All of these policies, Ickes said, have 
been opposed by Willkie. 
Norman Thomas, the Socialist party 
candidate for President, also challenged 
Willkie. He said there is little disagree- 
ment between Willkie and Roosevelt. 
Both of them favor aid short of war to 
Britain, and other policies which 
Thomas thinks will get us into war. So 
he believes Willkie should debate him. 
Willkie replied that if Thomas could 
interest Roosevelt he would gladly 
make the debates three-cornered argu- 
ments. He again offered to meet Roose- 
velt at any place and time convenient 
to him. 
New Deal Chances 
Who will win? Observers believe it’s 
too soon to make predictions. They 
point out, however, that a candidate 
already in the White House has an ad- 
vantage over his opponent during a time 
of crisis. Public opinion polls have 
shown an increase in Roosevelt's popu- 
larity each time Hitler has won a vic- 
tory in Europe. The Democrats expect 
to make the New Deal's public power 
a major campaign issue. They 
al cies the fight that Willkie, a cor- 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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United States is planning a 
record-breaking peacetime na- 
tional defense program. It expects 

to spend at least 11 billi.a dollars pre- 
paring for trouble in case Hitler defeats 
Britain and begins to menace the New 
World. Of course, more billions will be 
needed if trouble really comes. But the 
Government hopes the 11 billions will 
make us strong enough to keep trouble 
away from our door by discouraging 
enemies. The first step in our defense 
program was taken last May when 
President Roosevelt appointed the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commissicn. 


The Defense Commission 

This Commission is composed of: Ed- 
ward Stettinius, Jr., former chairman of 
U. S. Steel (in charge of raw materials 
for defense industries); William S. 
Knudsen of General Motors (industrial 
production); Leon Henderson (price 
control); Chester C. Davis (farm prob- 
lems); Harriett Elliott (consumers’ in- 
terests); Sidney Hillman (labor prob- 
lems); Ralph Budd (transportation). 
William McReynolds, one of the Presi- 
dent’s assistants, keeps him in touch 
with the Commission’s work. Donald M. 
Nelson of Sears, Roebuck, has charge 
of buying the thousands of articles 
Government uses, from insect sprays to 
locomotives. 

The Commission has three jobs: 1. 
Find out what the Army and Navy 
needs; 2. Find out where these articles 
can be obtained; 8. Find out how to 
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Unele Sian Prepares for Trouble 


Record-Breaking National Defense Program Includes 
Plans for Machines, Conscription of Men, 
and Hemisphere Defense 


get them quickly. Thus the Commission 
may collect the materials to build a 
tank plant, the materials to build the 
tanks, and the skilled men required for 
these jobs. Meanwhile, the Commission 
sees that wage disputes between labor 
unions and. employers don’t stall de- 
fense industries, and guards against un- 
reasonable increases in prices. 

The Commission is not supposed to 
tell the Government what is needed for 
defense. It leaves that job to army and 
Navy officers and Congress. What do 
our defense experts think we need? 
How much progress has been made in 
getting these things? 


A “Two-Ocean” Navy 


We have a powerful Navy of 399 
warships. But pr experts believe 
we need a “Two-Ocean” Navy to de- 
fend the New World. Congress has ap- 
proved a bill to increase our naval 
strength to 701 warships. But this 
“Two-Ocean” Navy will not be ready 
until 1946. Why the sudden demand 


for such a powerful force? ig MO 
point out that in past years we kept 


most of our fleet in the Pacific to watch 
Japan. The Atlantic was guarded by the 


European Colonies in the New World and Naval Base Sites 
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British Navy. But now Hitler threatens 
to overwhelm Britain. If he seizes the 
British Navy the combined fleets of 
rage and Italy could menace Amer- 
ica. And if Japan struck from the Pa- 
cific our Navy could not protect both 


shores at once. 


We Cooperate with Canada 


Maybe the British fleet could ry 
to Canada in case Hitler occupied 
British Isles. Would this remove the 
danger of an overwhelming attack on 
our fleet? Probably. But at the same 
time it would bring Europe’s war over 
to our door-step. The United States is 
pledged to defend Canada. And it could 
not, in the words of President Roose- 
velt, “stand idly by,” if Canada were 
attacked. We are proud of the 2,000 
miles of undefended border between 
these two countries. But that border 
would be an invitation to any invader 
who conquered Canada. 

Late in August, President Roosevelt 
discussed Canadian-U. S. problems with 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King of Can- 
ada. They then announced the appoint- 
ment of a joint ten-man board to con- 
sider New World defense problems. 
The American members of oss paren 8 
a group of Army, Navy, and Air of- 
seg headed by Fr York’s Mayor La 
Guardia—went to Ottawa a few days 
later for the first meeting. 


A Problem of Bases 

The United States also is interested 
in leasing air and naval bases on Brit- 
ish possessions in the New World. Even 
if we had a Atlantic fleet this 
fleet would need more bases from 







coast bases—are those at Guantanamo, 
Cuba; San Juan, Puerto Rico; and St. 
Thomas in the Virgin Islands. These 
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Burke-Wadsworth ion bill. 

Whatever the outcome of that de- 
bate, the issue is joined, and that issue 
is one of principle. Once- establish the 
pri t mobilization of _, 
tional defense requires conscription, 
the details prt adjusted later. Once 
reject that principle, and some other 
program must be adopted. The leaders 
of both parties, Mr. Rooseveit and Mr. 
Willkie, have declared in favor of the 

rinciple of conscription; but prominent 

beatin ba dienoe. pectin, Me arch of 
Nebraska, Taft of Ohio, and Wheeler 
of Montana have announced their op- 
position, 
Burke-W adsworth Bill: Pro, Con 

One preliminary observation must be 
made, and it is, perhaps, a decisive one. 
Does the proposed bill call for peace- 
time conscription or for war-time con- 
scription? The question is not as simple 
as it might seem. The United States is, 
technically, at peace. But are the condi- 
tions which must determine her action 
those of peace or of war? Is the danger 
of American involvement in the Euro- 
pean conflict so grave that we must act 
as if war y threatened us? Cer- 
tainly those Con who have 
voted huge appropriations for .nilitary 
and naval rearmament have gone on 
record as believing that the danger is 
imminent. It is not, then, correct to say 
that the issue before Congress, and the 
country, is that of “peace-time” con- 
scription. The issue is rather whether 
the volunteer or the compulsory method 
is the most effective. 

Proponents of the Burke-Wadsworth 
bill insist that conscription is logical, 
just, efficient, and democratic. They ar- 
gue that in the circumstances of modern 
war no other method can succeed. They 


(Cancewes is still debating the 


In July, 1863, violent riots broke out in New York City 
against the enforcement of the Civil War draft. It took several 
days to restore order in the city. Later, the states increased 


the bounties offered for volunteers. 
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The Conscription Issue: 
Past and Present 


to the ience of Euro 
SS 
alike, and urge that the United States 
cannot afford to adopt a volunteer sys- 
tem when the rest of the world has 
, @ conscription system. They 
mnie that only throu the organiza - 
tion conscription our human 
resources can the threat of totalitarian- 
ism be effectively met, and that con- 
scription for military service is con- 
sistent with the policy of mobilization 
of .all human and material resources. 
Far from being undemocratic, they say, 
conscription is the most democratic 
tid ok. veleta an army, for it sub- 
j all alike—rich and , prominent 
ane og white vei ered —to one 
established policy, and operates with an 
eye single to the requirements of the 
nation. Confronted with the argument 
that conscription leads to militarism, 

int to the rience of Switzer- 
land and Finland which have managed 
to preserve democracy and liberty while 
applying conscription. 

Opponents of the Burke-Wadsworth 
bill — most of these assurances. 
They allege, rather, that conscription is 
unnecessary, arbitrary, and undemo- 
cratic. A conscription policy, they in- 
sist, will encourage militarism and ag- 

sssiveness; wil! threaten civil liberties 
and the rights of labor, and be used as 
an opening wedge for the regimenta- 
tion of oe ie | and economic life. 
Conscription, they add, is: unfair in 
operation, paying no heed to the eco- 
nomic circumstances of those conscript- 


ed. It is, finally, : the vol- 
unteer system, if given a c , will 
suffice for our present needs. 
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When the U. S. 
Selective Service (Draft) Act was introduced. Secretary of 
War Baker is drawing numbers from a bow! to determine the 





On these differences, then, the issue 
is fairly joined. What light does our 


own throw upon the question? 
The United State: has fought six wars: 
the Revolution, the War of 1812, the 
Mexican, Civil, Spanish-American and 
World Wars. In four of these we relied 
upon the volunteer system. In one, the 
World War, conscription was applied 
from the beginning. In one,:the Civil 
War, both volunteer and the con- 
scription methods were for raising 
armies. What lessons can be drawn? 
Six Wars and the Army 

Did the volunteer system work dur- 
ing the American Revolution? The ques- 
tion is, perhaps, irrelevant, for the only 
alternative known at that time was the 
mercenary army. The French Revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic armies were the 
first to practice sage rcetiaye that 
is, of course, one explanation of the 
ability of France to fight the whole of 
Europe for so many years. The vol- 
unteer system was the only one avail- 
able to the United States during the 
Revolution, but the most purblind pa- 
triot would not argue that it worked 
well. Americans were fighting for inde- 
pendence, and in defense of their own 
soil against invaders, yet from a popula- 
tion of some three million Washington : 
was never able to raise an army of more 
than some twenty thousand, and usual- 
ly he had about half that number under 
his command. There were, of course, 
other armies in the field, but the total 
number of men under arms at one time 
was never more than forty or fifty thou- 
sand. Finland, with a ulation but 
little larger than that of the American 
states at this time, was able to put into 
the field an army of almost four hun- 
dred thousand men. It was not the 


(Concluded on page 16) 


entered the World War in 1917. the 


order of men suhiject to draft. 


Engraving from Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News (Culver Service) 
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The Battle of Britain 


(Concluded from page 7) 


But the French lacked the planes, 
tanks, and anti-tank guns needed to 
halt the Nazi war machine. That is 
why the Battle of France was lost. 
It is true that Nazi fifth column 
propagandists and spies helped 
soften French resistance. Neverthe- 
less, airplanes and tanks probably 
would have saved France. 

At the moment when the hard- 
pressed French needed every man 
to stop the Germans, Mussolini of 
Italy declared war on’ Britain and 
France. Italy had long been a part- 
ner in the Rome-Berlin Axis, but had 
stayed out of the war until the mo- 
ment that France was down for a 
count of nine. From that day on— 
June 10, 1940—French resistance 
rapidly collapsed. In order to save 
historic Paris from bombardment, 
the French withdrew to the south. 
To the northeast, German troops 
cracked the supposedly impregnable 
Maginot Line, upon which France 
had placed her hopes of holding off 
Germany. France’s leaders fled to 
Tours and then to Bordeaux. Prime 
Minister Churchill rushed more aid 
to France and offered a plan to unite 
the British and French Empires in 
one nation in order to continue the 
war. Premier Reynaud made two 
frantic appeals for “clouds of planes” 
from the United States. President 
Roosevelt said all possible aid was 
being given. On June 16, Reynaud 
resigned and the aging Marshal 
Henri Petain, World War hero, be- 
came Premier to make peace. 

French delegates met Adolf Hit- 
ler in a railroad dining-car in the 
forest of Compiegne on June 21, 1940, 
to receive armistice terms. That same 
car was the scene of a meeting be- 
tween German delegates and Allied 
officers when Germany sought an 
armistice on November 11, 1918. A 
similar armistice was signed with 
Italy, giving her a very cheap vic- 
tory over France. 

Britain had asked France to send 
her Navy to British ports before 
signing any armistice. The French 
failed to do this. But they said the 
Nazis had promised not to use the 


fleet against Britain. Recalling a long 
list of Hitler’s broken the 
British decided to take drastic ac- 
tion. Units of the French fleet in 





British ports were taken over, and 
those that refused to submit were 
crippled or sunk in a naval engage- 
ment at Oran in French Algeria. 
Other Frenchmen, notably General 
Charles de Gaulle, refused to recog- 
nize the Petain Government. They 
have organized French units to fight 
Germany and Italy. 


Hunting “Scapegoats” 

Crowded off in southern France, 
at Vichy, the Petain Government be- 
gan copying the methods of its vic- 
torious neighbors — Germany afd 
Italy. Parliament voted the end of 
the Third French Republic, which 
was founded in 1871. Marshal Petain 
was made Chief of State—dictator. 
He appointed Pierre Laval as his 
right-hand-man to run the Govern- 
ment. Anti-Semitic laws were issued 
barring Jews from all public offices. 
Anti-Nazi refugees were herded back 
into Germany. A “court” was assem- 
bled: to try French leaders respon- 
sible for leading France into the war 
and to defeat. Hitler encouraged the 
Petain Government in this hunt for 
“scapegoats.” The French were bea- 
ten and they needed someone to 
blame. So they hunted “scapegoats.” 
Former Premier ‘ Daladier, General 
Gamelin and others were singled out 
for punishment. 

In a “last appeal” to Britain, Hit- 
ler called upon that nation to submit 
or be destroyed. He said Prime Min- 
ister Churchill was the only person 
preventing peace in Europe. The 
British rejected this appeal and 
worked harder than ever turning out 
tanks, airplanes, and guns. The 
whole island was turned into a fort- 
ress. Anti-aircraft batteries, anti- 
tank guns, and coastal defenses were 
prepared to repel a German invasion 
by land or sea. Britain insists that 
Hitler has won only a “half-victory.” 
He controls the land of E , but 
the British hold all the sea roads 
to that land. 

To win a full victory, German sub- 
marines, boats and bomb- 
ers must wreck the ships that Brit- 
ain depends on for 80 per cent of 
her food and other supplies. Thus 
far the British say their 
losses have been replaced by 

i from the Dutch, Bel 
Danish and Norwegian 
marines. 

In order to over-balance Britain's 
sea power, the Germans must gain 








fields, and factories to bits so the 


blast British 


way can be opened for an easy in- 
vasion of the island. pay | August, 
however, the Nazi aerial a 
against Britain showed no signs 

hammering that nation into submis- 
sion. Pag pre mero Brit- 
ain’s planes ilots appeared to 
be superior to hiss Germany. 
British airmen carried out daring and 
destructive raids over German indus- 
trial centers, and traveled over 1,000 
miles to hammer Italian cities. The 
famous barrage balloons—called “Old 
Floppies” or “Britain’s Fat Friends” 
—have’ helped beat off Nazi raiders. 
The balloons float 10,000 feet in the 
air and are anchored to trucks on 
the ground. The balloons’ cables 
force German dive bombers to pro- 
ceed with caution. “Those pesky 
things finish you if you run into 
them,” commented one Nazi aviator. 


Question of American Aid 


If the British hold out until bad 
weather curtails flying, American aid 
will become increasingly important. 
Britain needs several thousand 
American planes a month to match 
Germany’s production. At present, 
she is getting less than 300 a month, 
but American officials are trying to 


speed up production. Public opinion 


polls show that most Americans favor 


“aid short of war” to Britain. They 
feel that she is our “first line of de- 


Winter have been rejected by Brit- 
ain. The British say any shortages in 
France, Belgium, Norway, and other 
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The Americas Get Together - 


The Twenty-One Republics, Meeting at Havana, 
Agree to Help Themselves by Helping Each Other 


E AREN'T likely to think of the 
W secetay of State of the United 

States as a traveling salesman. 
And yet that’s what Cordell Hull has 
been. For seven years he has traveled 
back and forth through Latin America. 
What he was selling was the idea of 
greater friendship and cooperation be- 
tween the twenty-one countries of the 
Americas. In that time he has covered 
39,218 miles. He has visited Monte- 
video in Uruguay, Buenos Aires in 
Argentina, Lima in Peru. 

His latest trip was to Havana, Cuba, 
in July. There, at last, he sold his idea. 
There have been Pan-American confer- 
ences before the one in Havana. But 
some of the Latin American countries 
were jealous of each other or were quar- 
reling about one thing or another. A lot 
of them were suspicious of the United 
States. We were bigger and stron 


than they were. They were afraid that . 


if they got too friendly with us we 
might take advantage of them. So they 
adopted flowery resolutions about “Pan- 
American unity,” but did little or noth- 
ing to back it up. 

It was different at the Havana Con- 
ference. (Its official name was the Sec- 
ond Consultative Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers of the American Republics.) 
The delegates not only talked about co- 
operating with each other. They forgot 
their jealous and suspicions and ac- 
tually began to work together. They 
acted like good neighbors and good 
friends instead of like strange cats on 
the back fence. That was what made 
the Havana Conference the most 
important Pan-American meeting ever 
held. 

What brought about this change? 
Partly it was a Hull himself. Other 
statesmen from this country have tried 
to make friends with the Latin Ameri- 
cans. But no one ever wotked so hard 
at it as Mr. Hull. And no one ever did 
so good a job. In some ways the people 
of Latin America are different from us. 
They're very proud and rather touchy. 
It’s easy to hurt their feelings. Many 
North Americans don't understand 
them and have trouble getting along 
with them. But not Mr. Hull. He knows 
how to win their confidence. For he 


has convinced them that the Good © 


Neighbor policy really means some 
thing, and that we really want to be 
friends. " 

The war in Europe had a lot to do 
with it, too. It was on account of the 
war that this meeting was held. Hitler 
has aidiidie-diamaieed alk tome 








tii, 


cept England. He may beat England 
next. If that happens, many people 
think he might attack the United States 
or South America. 

Most of the Latin American countries 
are small and weak. They wouldn’t be 
able to do much alone against the 
Nazis. Even the big ones, like Argen- 
tina and Brazil, Rania ieiet Leal 
of help. So all the republics of the 


’ Western Hemi together at 
aes odo ca oe could best 


work with each other: And because all 
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the countries knew how important it 
was to do this they were able to forget 
their differences and act as good neigh- 
bors should when outsiders threaten 
them. It wasn’t only because Mr. Hull 
was a salesman that he was able 
to sell his-ideas. It was also because he 
had something to sell that the custom- 
ers wanted. 


The Problem of Colonies 


If the Germans or anybody else 
wanted to attack the Americas they 
might not begin by sending over an 
army or navy or air force. There are 
other ways of doing it. The Havana 
Conference discussed three of these 
ways. Let's take up each one in turn 

see what the conference did about it. 

The, first problem was that of Euro- 
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14 Scholastic 


pean colonies in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. For the Americas aren’t made 
up entirely of independent countries. 
North of us, of course, there’s Canada. 
Canada is part of the British Empire, 
which is at war with Germany. But 
Canada is a Dominion. That means 
that it’s practically independent, only it 
has the same King as Eng- 
land. So Canada is in a 
class by itself. It has to be 
treated separately. The 
delegates at Havana 
weren't thinking of Can- 
ada. What they were 
thinking of were the little 
European colonies scat- 
tered through the Ameri- 
cas. Off the Canadian 
coast, for example, are St. 
Pierre and Miquelon, two 
little islands that belong to 
France. Bermuda is Brit- 
ish. Denmark owns the 
huge island of Greenland. 
There’s the little colony of 
British Honduras in Cen- 
tral America. British, 
French and Dutch Guiana 
are European possessions 
on the northeast coast of 
South America. And all 
three of those countries 
own islands in the West 
Indies—Jamaica, Trinidad, 
the Bahamas and others 
(British); Martinique and 
Guadeloupe (French); 
Curacao (Dutch). 

The Nazis have already conquered 
Denmark, the Netherlands and France. 
They may be able to beat England. If 
that happens what will become of all 
these colonies? If Hitler controls France 
and England he may think he has a 
right to their colonies as well. He might 
try to move right into Bermuda or Mar- 
tinique. In that case we'd have the 
Nazis on our doorstep. 

The American republics decided at 
Havana that they wouldn’t let that hap- 
pen. They agreed to set up a committee 
to watch the colonies. If it should look 
as if Hitler was getting ready to grab 
off any British, French or Dutch pos- 
sessions in the Western Hemisphere the 
American countries would take them 
over before he could get there. 

And they agreed that if anything 
happened suddenly, before the com- 
mittee could get going, it would be all 
right for any one country to act at once 
without waiting for the others. If the 
Germans made the French turn Mar- 
tinique over to them, for example, 
United States warships could go down 
there and occupy the island and be 
ready to keep the Germans out if they 
should come over. 

But this wouldn’t mean that any one 
American country could just snatch a 





Capitol. Mr. 








new colony for itself.. One country 
might do the actual taking over. In’fact, 
it would probably have to be the 
United States, since we are the only 
American co with any navy to 

ak of. But we'd do it in the name of 
aft the American republics. And when 
the war was over we'd hand the colony 





Morse-Pix Photos 
Delegates to the Havana Conference meeting in Cuba’s 


Hull is the man in dark suit near center. 


back to its original owners. Or else we'd 
try to set it up as an independent 
country. 

It was this question of European 
colonies that caused the most argument 
at Havana. At first Argentina was o 
posed to the United States. Leopol 
Melo, Argentina’s chiet delegate, was 
the outstanding opponent of Hull's 
policiés. The Argentinians preferred to 
wait and see what the situation was 
when and if Hitler did try to move into 
the Western Hemisphere. This was 
what they said. But the real reason why 
they objected to Mr. Hull’s plan was 
that they didn’t want to get mixed up 
in any kind of trouble over islands in 
the Caribbean Sea, which is a long way 
from Argentina. 

At first some of their neighbors in 
South America sided with the Argen- 
tinians. But Mr. Hull, courteous and 
patient, argued with them for hours. He 
pointed out that we must all stick to- 
gether no matter how far off any par- 
ticular danger-spot might seem. One by 
one the other countries switched over to 
the side of the United States. Finally 
Sefior Melo agreed to the United States’ 
plan. He said that if all the other coun- 
tries wanted it like that, Argentina 
would not insist on having its own way. 
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This a t between Argentina 
and the United States was+importent. 
Usually they are on opposite sides of 
every question at Pan-American meet- 
ings. Argentina is not the largest but it 
is the richest and strongest country in 
South America, just as the United 
States is in North America. The Argen- 
tinians are willing to let the United 
States run things in the northern 
of the Western Hemisphere. But 
think they ought to be the head men 
in the southern part. Consequently eet 
get their backs up any time they 
United States is trying to boss them. 
The agreement between the United 
States and Argentina at Havana was 
the best sign yet that the Americas are 
really going to work together. 


The Problem of Nazi Penetration 

There weren't any great arguments 
about the other two problems discussed 
at Havana. The second was the prob- 
lem of European trouble-makers in the 
Americas. ‘There are a lot of Germans 
in Latin America, many of whom are 
Nazis. There are over 2,000,000 in 
Brazil alone. In Argentina, furthermore, 
there are large masses of Italian immi- 
grants sympathetic to Fascism. Some of 
the South American countries have dis- 
covered that the Nazis are trying to 
make trouble for them. The government 
of Uruguay, for instance, found out that 
the Nazis there were collecting guns 
and making plans to start a revolution 
in Uruguay. Uruguay is a little country. 
It has no army to speak of. Fhe Nazis 
might be able to throw out the govern- 
ment and 
more friendly to them. Other American 
countries think the Nazis are plotting 
against them in the same way. 

The Havana Carttuenan. Coen li 

to put a stop to this. y a 
het if pew ontinee found out anything 
about a plot against one of its neighbors 
it wine pass the word along. And the 
police of all the countries are going to 
get together and help each other. The 
Brazilians = cheney lent . guns . 
Uruguay to defen t country again: 
the Slot we just mentioned. Another 
case of this kind of cooperation hap- 
pened last month. There was a Nazi 
agent in Brazil who was starting Nazi 
schools and spreading Nazi propaganda. 
The Brazilians got so annoyed that they 
asked the German government to re- 
move him from Brazil. So Hitler sent 
him to New York to work. But when the 
U. S. Government began to look into 
his activities in Brazil he left here, 
too. And Under Secretary of State 
Welles announced that we wouldn't re- 
ceive any more diplomats who were in 
wrong with our neighbors. These are 
siindes of the ways the American na- 
tions can work together. - 
(Concluded on page 16) 


ut in one that would be - 
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Uncle Sam Prepares: 
(Concluded from Page 10) 
protect the Canal and South America. 


Suddenly, on September 3, a news 
bombshell burst in Washington. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt announced in a special 
message to Congress that the U. S. had 
completed a trade with the British Gov- 
ernment by which 50 over-age Ameri- 
can destroyers were being sold immedi- 
ately to England, in return for the leas- 
ing, for es to the U. S. of naval 
and air sites on British possessions 
in the Western Hemisphere, includin 
Bermuda, the Bahamas, Newfoundland, 
Jamaica, Trinidad, and British Guiana. 
This agreement, in the opinion of At- 
torney General Jackson, is a perfectly 
legal use of the executiev powers, and 
needs no approval by Congress.. “Isola- 
tionist” Senators, however, immediately 
attacked the deal as violating the Sen- 
ate’s right to approve treaties. 


Wanted: Tanks, Guns, Men 
What does our army need? America’s 
argest peacetime army war games were 
held last summer in ashington, Louisi- 
ana, Wisconsin, and Northern New 
York. They revealed a sad lack of 
equipment and trained man-power. 
To had to use trucks as tanks. Anti- 
tank guns were made from pipes and 
old wheels. Army rifles wane alia 
Per guns. We have only 75,- 
we ipped regular arm troops. 
We have pe. 175,060 more Fo lack 
the new Garand semi-automatic rifles, 
heavy machine guns, armored cars, 
tanks and other weapons. We have 
around 400,000 National Guardsmen 
from the states, who are poorly 
equi and lack training. Our plants 
wont be able to tum out 
for 1,000,000 men until Au 
Our announced goal of 25,000 war- 
planes yearly cannot be reached until 
1942. We won't have complete eq 
ment—tanks, guns, armored cars— 
1,200,000 men until October, 1943. 


Why Does Defense Lag? 

Who is to blame for the lag in de- 
fense preparations? The National De- 
fense Advisory Commission part 
of the blame on Congress. It says the 
Senate delayed action for several weeks 
on a 5 billion dollars bill to buy needed 
defense i t. Businessmen com- 


plained that Congress did not act quickly 
ake 
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F a man tied his arm to his side 

and did not use it for years, that 
arm would become withered, stiff, 
and useless. It’s the same with our 
democratic rights and privileges. 
We shall keep our liberties only so 
long as we cherish them and use 

Today we Americans have sud- 
denly become conscious, as never in 
our history, of the great heritage of 
freedom which our forefathers won 
and which we have enjoyed for over 
150 years. In order that we may 
learn to appreciate and better de- 
fend these privileges, Scholastic will 
begin in the next issue a series of 
articles entitled “Builders of Ameri- 
can Democracy,” by Harry A. Tarr. 
Owing to the pressure of important 
summer news, this and other regu- 
lar features, had to be omitted from 
this opening issue. Throughout the 
semester we will present in this 


growth of our democracy. This 
freedom did not come by accident. 





Coming: Builders of Our Democracy 


It had to he fashioned, fought for, 
defended, and preserved repeatedly. 
The first of our group of “build- 
ers,” to be treated in the September 
23 issue, will be the Signers of the 
Mayflower Compact of 1620. Later 
we shall take up such heroes as 
James Otis, Patrick Henry, Benja- 
min Franklin, John Peter Zenger, 
Thomas Paine, George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, John Marshall, 
Abraham Lincoln, and others who 
have played a significant part in 
shaping our democratic way of life. 
The stories of their struggles will 
help to hearten us for the ordeals 
we must face in the present crisis. 
Mr. Tarr, a graduate of Cornell 
and Columbia Universities, has 
taught English and the Social 
Studies in Samuel J. Tilden High 
School, Brooklyn, New York. He is 
also Chairman of the Allied Vet- 
erans Educational Association, affili- 
ated with the Americanzation work 
of the New York State Department 
of the American Legion. He is en- 
gaged in preparing a forthcoming 
volume on American Democracy. 








en angrily charged that a few 
inessmen were trying to make huge 


profits on defense orders. This << 
ment became more bitter during 
Senate debate on the -making 
conscription bill. (See page 11.) 


The Draft Issue 
The Burke-Wadsworth 


bill provides for the registration of 12. 
po 


, the of 
21 and 81. It was passed last week 
sya Mp nti: ete 


risk of not having enough men. 

Senators opposing the draft then 
turned to olen combat about 
\d._ profits. They said that if the 
crisis were serious enough to draft men 
we ought to let the President take over 
industries that failed to coo on 
defense orders. Power to do this would 
be given the President in a Senate 
amendment to the Burke-Wadsworth 
bill. But the House is expected to strike 
it out as an unnecessary 

_draft is a “Hitler-like” measure that 





may destroy democracy. How can we 
defend democracy at home, they asked, 
if we copy Hitler’s methods? Once you 
have the draft, they said, you won't 
be able to get rid of it. Supporters of 
the draft pointed out that it cannot be 
used after 1945 unless Congress votes 
to continue it. Senator Tydings of Mary- 
land summed up his support of the 
draft in these words: “I would rather 
have it and not need it, than need it 
and not have it.” In general, most Re- 

blicans and Democrats a the 
sraft President Roosevelt and his Led 

blican ment—Wendell L. Willkie 
of both called for its approval by 


Congress. 
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The Americas 


(Concluded from page 14) 


The Problem of Foreign Trade 


The third problem at Havana was 
economic. There aren’t many factories 
in Latin America. Most of the people 
there make their living by raising things 
like wheat and cattle, coffee, sugar and 
fruits. They sell most of these crops in 
Europe. If Germany gets control of all 
Europe they will have to sell them to 
Germany. They are perfectly willing to 
do this. But if Germany is their only 
customer they will have to take what- 
ever Germany wants to give them for 
the crops. And if the Nazis buy all their 
crops they may try to interfere with 
their governments, too. And the Latin 
Americans might not be able to do any- 
thing about it for fear of losing their 
best customers. 

The delegates at Havana decided 
that they’d try to work out ways of do- 
ing more business with each other. 
Then they wouldn’t have to depend so 
much on Europe. And if any of them 
got stuck with surplus crops that they 
couldn't sell without putting themselves 
too much in Hitler’s power, they'd help 
each ether to store them up or take 
care of them in some other way. While 
the conference was still going on Presi- 
dent Roosevelt asked Congress to give 
the U. S. Export-Import Bank 500 mil- 
lion dollars more to be loaned to Latin 
American countries. 


These agreements that we've de- 
scribed show that the American coun- 
tries are ready to help themselves by 
helping each other. They’ve never been 
able to cooperate so well before. But of 
course Havana was only the beginning. 
There’s much more to be done before 
all we Americans are as good friends as 
we ought to be. 


———————_—_—_————— 


Light of History 


(Concluded from page 11) 


American volunteer army, but the 
fortitude of Washington, French aid, 
British blundering, and distance that 
brought victory to the American cause. 
Neither the War of 1812 nor the 
Mexican War throws much light on our 
problem. Conscription had already been 
adopted by European countries, but 
neither of these conflicts was on a suffi- 
ciently large scale to require an experi- 
ment with consi dation Yet the 
War of 1812, certainly is not without 
its moral. A nation of over seven million 
ple furnished an army of around 
thirty-five thousand soldiers. New Eng- 
land opposition to the war and the re- 
luctance of New Englanders to enlist 


was fought largely by the regular Army, 
aided by ‘ae Ciaay thousand vol- 
unteers, Those forces proved, in the 
end, adequate for the job of subduing 
Mexico. 

But it is the Civil War that best il- 
luminates the problem of the wage e| 
versus the conscription system. 
North and South started with the vol- 
unteer system, but the South, greatly 
overmatched in manpower, re- 
sorted to conscription—and despite 
the theories of States’ Rights. No war 
was ever marked by greater patriotism, 

, devotion to a cause, than was 
the American Civil War; none ever 
called forth greater sacrifices. Yet all 
this was insufficient for the tasks at 
hand—the Southern task of winning in- 
dependence, the Northern task of main- 
taining the Union. .One year after the 
Confederacy had inaugurated conscri 
tion, Lincoln turned to this plan as 
only way to make the superior man- 

wer of the North effective. The Civil 

ar draft was perhaps the most ill- 
conceived and worst-managed experi- 
ment of its kind ever undertaken, but 
for all its faults it was effective in in- 
creasing the size of the Union army. 


The World War Experience 


The Spanish War was a minor affray, 
easily handled by the regular Army and 
the 150,000 volunteers whom McKinley 
in mistaken zeal called to the colors. 
The World War, however, was clearly 
of a different character. In Flanders, in 
Poland, in Lombardy, millions of men— 
most of them conscripts—were locked in 
mortal combat, and manpower was all- 
important. ‘The French and German 
armies had been built up by conscrip- 
tion; the English for two years relied 
upon volunteering. The French and 
German systems were successful; the 
English system was a failure, and was 
abandoned for compulsory service. All 
this was clear to President Wilson and 
his advisers—democrats, all of them, 
men who cherished liberty and who 
were ready to embark upon a crusade 
to save democracy. The day after the 
United States declared war, Wilson 
sent to Congress a message Calling for 
conscription, and after five weeks de- 
bate the proposal was enacted. 

What conclusions can be drawn from 
this American experience? Does it sup- 
port the contentions of those who op- 
pose conscription? On the con- 
trary, our history would seem to support 
the contention that iption is the 
most effective and the most democratic 
way to do an unpleasant job—that of 
mobilizing human resources for national 
defense. 


Willkie vs. Roosevelt 
(Concluded from page 9) 


tion lawyer and utility holding com- 
0 ident, made against the TVA. 


Fey bape 


his big business connections 


will farn the labor vote against him. 


New Deal Handicaps sy 
On the other hand, the President's 
ohn 

ames A. Farley’s re 
—Edward f. Flynn of New York—is a 
close friend of the President, and an ex- 
i politician. But observers won- 
Fer if he can match Farley's ability to 
make friends and influence voters. 
Farley probably knew more peng by 


their first names than anyone in the © 


nation. Several former advisers of the 
President -have taken a “walk” to 
Willkie because of the third term issue. 
Republicans _ believe anti-third term 
sentiment will help. them break the 
Democratic “Solid South” and win sev- 
eral states for Willkie. At the 
same time, Willkie is — away 
at su given Roosevelt by cor- 
rupt i litical machines—such 
as Mayor Kelly’s in Chicago and Mayor 
Hague’s in Jersey City. latest ll 
by the American Institute of Pu lic 
Opinion gives Willkie a lead of 284 
electoral votes to Roosevelt's 247. 
Roosevelt has more states but several of 
them have fewer electoral votes. An 
earlier poll gave Willkie 304 votes to 
the President's 227. 


The “In-Between” Voters 
Most observers feel that Willkie will 
have the solid of the upper in- 
come “the better fed, the better 
the better housed.” a eo oe 

many mem f 

oat arose put ie believe that 
the third term is a menace to democ- 
racy. These same observers believe Mr. 
Roosevelt will be strongly supported by 
the lower income group—people on re- 
lief,» WPA workers, tenant farmers, 
ee 
whom the New Deal has aided. I- 
tion, he will be supported b thousands 
of Government officials employees 
and their families, But the support of 
these groups is not enough to elect 
Willkie or Roosevelt. The winner must 
i t “in-between 
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coming months. 





ON THE AIR © 


This sketch of Johnny Appleseed, 
American hero, was written for the 
popular “Pursuit of Happiness” pro- 
gram broadcast last season over 
CBS. The lueky ones among you 
who heard that broadcast remember 
that Walter Huston played the role 
of Narrator. The script was so popu- 
lar that since then it has been twice 


Narrator. The editors of Scholastic 
are proud to announce that several 
more of the scripts from the “Pur- 
suit of Happiness” program will 
appear in these pages during the 


cause he was happ 
Because he wasn’t sraid of a gol- 


broadcast on the Kate Smith Hour, darn thing... 

will soon be released in disc form > init 5b v 1B 
by the Coluiiia Recerding Com- That's the kind of a giant Paul Bun- 
pany with Kate Smith herself as the yen ‘was. 


None of your mediocrity for Paul... 
Music: Sweeps... u 
Narrator: Once upon a time in 


America, 
There was another Giant — John 
Henry. 








Orcuestra: Introduction. 


Narrator: Once upon a time in 


America, 


He worked on railroads down South 
And when he walked with his head 
above the locomotives 
In Alabama, in Georgia, in the Caro- 


There was a lumberjack who was linas 


a Giant—Paul Bunyan. 


And when this giant walked with 


his head above the 


tallest fir tree in - 


Maine, 

The tallest spruce in 
Oregon, 

The tallest pine in Min- 


nesota, 
His leather boots sound- 
ed—like this: 

Sounp: A pair of giant 
feet secidding the earth 
heavily, synchronizing 
with the music. 


NaRRATOR: Paul Bunyan’s- 
axe was as large as a 
big barn door 

And he used a hundred- 
foot oak tree for a 
handle. 

He'd look down, 

Spy a forest, 

Raise his axe, 

And then: 

Sounp: One! Twol Three 
blows of an axe and: 

Sounp: Down goes a forest 

Narrator: You didn’t 
hear just one tree fall 

You didn’t hear just two 
trees falling 

That was an entire for- 
est falling 

In Maine, in Oregon, in 
Minnesota, 

And then Paul Bunyan 


would wi off his 
sweat with a piece of 
fleecy cloud, 
And ‘d laugh like 
‘ this: 
OUND: A of rhythmic 
thu laughter 





Illustration by James Da 
Wild Cats, published by 


would sound like this: 





Note: In English Edition, pages 5-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 
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JOHNNY APPLESEED 


A Radio Script About a Great American Pioneer 
By Bernard C. Schoenfeld 


Narrator: He'd laugh like that be- Mustc anp Sounn: Like the swish of a 

sudden wind. Then: 
Narrator: His spike 
heavy as the burden of his race 

And everybody knows how heavy 


y from Their Weight in 
ton Mifflin Company. 


mer was as 


He'd spy a pile of rocks for dyna- 


And he’d raise that hammer and: 


‘ Sounp: A rapid succession of staccato 
blows and the ring of steel 


Narrator: You didn’t hear just one 
rock drilled 
You didn’t hear just two rocks drilled 
That was twenty-two and a half miles 
of rocks all ready with holes made 
in them 
And then John Henry’d a off his 


sweat with the top of 
a cottonwood tree, 
And he’d laugh like this: 
Sounv: A peal of rhythmic 
thunderous bass 
laughter... 
Narrator: He'd laugh 
like that because a 
was ha 
Because he wasn’t afraid 
of what folks said. 
That's the kind of giant 
John Henry was. 
None of your average 
citizen for John. 
Music: The mood changes 


Once upon a time in 
America, 

In the year 1806, in the 
nonth of June, 

On the borders of the 
Licking Creek in 
Ohio, 

There was another 
Giant— 

Johnny Appleseed. 

And when he walked 
through the forests of 
Ohio 

Along the margins of 
the streams, the 
creeks, the rivers of 
Ohio, 

Through the hills and 
valleys of Ohio, 

His footsteps sounded 
like this: 

Sounp: An ordinary pair 
of ordinary feet walk- 
ing on crisp leaves 
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Narrator: Did I hear someone whis- 
per: “That’s no Giant's feet walk- 


ing. 
Did I hear someone whisper: “That 
was just anybody walking.” 
Well, I say— 
Johnny Appleseed was a Giant... 
A giant greater than John Henry, 
greater than Paul Bunyan,— 
Little Johnny Appleseed. 
Listen to his story: 
Music: Sweeps up .. . fades under: 
Narrator: At first he had an ordinary 
name 
Like you or you or you—or even me. 
Chapman, Johnny Chapman, people 
called him. 
He never grew taller than five foot 
six 
And his voice was always mild. 
Not the fabric out of which a nation 
weaves a legend... 
Music: Up sharp and cut. Then begins 
under: 
Narrator: Johnny had a little job; 
Planting and selling appletrees to 
folks in 
Pittsburgh who had gardens. 
You know Pittsburgh: Listen: 
Sounp: Rhythmic toot-toot-toot! of fac- 


tory whistle 
Narrator: That's right. That's Pitts- 
burgh. 
But you wouldn’t have known it in 
1806: 


There wasn’t any Aluminum Com- 
pany of Ameri¢a, 
There just wasn’t any U. S. Steel 
No half a million workers. 
No movies, no jallopies, 
So help me, not even one football 
team in Pittsburgh in 1806. 
_ oh, she was a lovely little vil- 
GPO... 
Lovely as a young girl is lovely, 
growing. 
Pittsburgh was the gateway to the 
Wilderness. 
And Johnny planted trees and sold 
the trees , 
In this young and lovely gateway to 
the Wilderness, ” 
And Johnny would hear the pioneers 
singing and the pioneers talking 
Passing through this gateway; 
Sounp: Ad lib of pioneers bidding 
goodbye . . . wagon wheels, etc., 
under: 
Baritone: Singing folksong 
Farewell, my dear one, 
"Til my journey’s over 
I'm headin’ westward 
Greener fields to see. 
You'll have a cabin and a field of 
clover. 
For: 
It’s O-h-i-o for me, 
It’s O-h-i-o for me! 
Sounn: Ad lib and wagon wheels out 
Music anp Cuorvus: Up and out with 
folksong 





Narrator: And Johnny watched them 


0 
By foot, by horse, by ox-drawn cart. 
And Johnny gave them seeds to 
plant out there in Ohio, in In- 
diana. 
Just appleseeds. 
But Johnny knew what a seed can do. 
Johnny knew how a seed is all there 


is 
To your life or my life 





Illustration by Charles Child for poem “Johnny Ap- 
pleseed” in A Book of Americans, by Rosemary and 
Stephen Vincent Benet, published by Farrar & 
Rinehart. 
Or to a nation’s life. 
Just a seed and someone to plant it 
somewhere 
And see it doesn’t die. 
And he watched them go out of 
Pittsburgh, sunrise, sunset 
Out into the wilderness they called 
Ohio, Indiana, 
And he would pray for them, 
For he loved three things: 
An appleseed 
His country 
And his God. 
That’s all it takes to make a Giant, 
really... 
And then one night: 
Cuorvs: Up... humming’. . . and out 
Music: Continues under: 
Narrator: An angel came to Johnny. 
ANGEL: (With a twang) Confound ye, 
Johnny, what's holdin’ ye here 
cept a poe of land and a few 
hogs and your R secengl Git out 
there in the wilderness, Johnny; 
git out and help them folks make 
a real right place in that territory! 
Take plenty of seeds with you, 
Johnny; give ‘em all the apple- 
seeds they want. It’s God’s word, 
ohnny . . . what? Wilderness? 
Land’s sake, lad, what’s a dark 
forest and a few hundred bears 


and a few thousand rattler snakes. 


and a few million tigers to build- 
in’ a nation? . . . What? Injuns? 
*m ’shamed of you. Treat a man 
kindly, savage or not, red or black 
or white, an’ he'll shake yer hand 
and call ye friend. Git out there 
an’ all by yerself plant appleseeds 
* in the wilderness! s that'll bear 
fruit for folks who'll come after ye, 
and whom you'll never live to seel 
Now git goin’, Johnny, ‘fore I 
scourge ye with my wrath! That's 
the boy, Johnny, git movin’! 
Cuorus: Up dramatically humming . . . 
crescendo and out 
Narrator: So Johnny started walking— 





Or fly there in a _ 
Couldn’t yell for help when 
A hungry wolf went: 
Sounp: A real elegant howl 
Baritone: Couldn't call a cop when 
The Indian drums went: 
Sounp: The drums beat loudly . . . theri 
saros {Softy aging) 
Soprano: (Soft 
But Johnny in nye Sas 

. Clearing ground 
Planted his appleseeds 
All around. ; 
Gave away appleseeds to pioneers 
Walking p Harr Ohio 
Thirty-seven years. 

NARRATOR: ad people -said: 

Man: Funny. ‘Was down by Licking 
Creek when there I see in the 
middle of some small timber and 
long grass, a clearin’ with a baby 
ap Sictree! Fetched it back to the 
cabin and planted it again. When 
it gits growed up, I'll do some 
geli’ and clear that hillside yon- 

er, and there'll be appletrees all 
over it in time, for the family. 

Woman: He knocks on the cabin door. 
“Hello, Ma’am,” he says in his 
quiet sort of way. Talks like the 
Bible does. I give him some milk 
and bread an’ when he goes he 
gives me these seeds. That was 
two years ago. Jerry and me’s go- 
in’ t’ have a real nice apple or- 

, Chard... 

2np Man: Don’t know his real name. 
We call him Johnny Appleseed. 
Don’t wear shoes. Dressed in a 
kind of Lege bag like you see 
pictures of old prophets. Showed 
me how to plant appletrees. Gave 
me shoots. Tried to make him stay 
a piece, but he went on. Got a 
lot of work to do, he said. Got. to 
get to other settlements and give 
em seeds... 

Cxorus: “Gave away appleseeds to 
pioneers, etc.” Up and out 

Narrator: Johnny was older now 

His hair was white (Voice: 1809) 

Johnny was older now 

Like America. 

More and more log cabins in Ohio 

(Voice: 1812) 

More and more towns in Ohio 

Not so many bears 

Not so many wolves 

Not so many Indians as in 1806 

But Johnny kept on walking 

Barefooted, bareheaded, whitebeard- 

ed (Voice: 1822) 

With a coffee sack for a pioneer's 

armor, 

Alone with his ry 2 in his mind 

And his appleseed bag over his shoul- 

der. 
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Nobody laughed (Voice: 1827) 
Every loved rd ase 
Appletrees on 
Fhe green Ohio hillsides 
On the flatlands of Ohio 
By the morning-glory covered banks 
of Licking Creek - 
Johnny kept walking. 
And one night: 
Cuorus: Up dramatically humming .. . 
Narrator: Johnny’s angel came to him 


again. 
Anca What'd I tell ye, Johnny? Jest 
a few thousand folks in Ohio w 
ye went out. Now take a squint, 
Johnny. Towns and _ settlements 
galore and smoke pourin’ from the 
chimneys. And your appletrees 
growin’ all over Ohio and even into 
Indiana: We're all mighty proud 
of ye up here, Johnny, plumb 
proud. You've done a right fine job, 
makin’ this country b oath 
humph? Ye’re weary? Johnny, I’m 
‘shamed of ye. What's thirty years 
of walkin’ an’ plantin’? Look at 
what Mr. Washington an’ Mr. Jef- 
ferson done! '. . . Humph? They're 
big men? An’ ye’re jest a measly 
little runt? Don’t let me be hearin’ 
ye say anythin’ about any man be- 
in’ little! Ye’re no smaller and 
yere no bigger’n your brother! 
Now you jest keep a-goin’, Johnny, 
jest keep agojn’! . . . 

Narrator: Johnny kept walking 
Seeing towns he hadn't seen before. 
Cincinnati 

Voices; 1.—Detroit 
2—Columbus 
3—Steubenville 
4—Cleveland 
5—Indianapolis. 

Narrator: Meeting men and women 

who remembered him: 
3rp Man: God love ye, you bearded 
loon, Johnny Appleseed! Sit down 
and rest. I was a runt of ten when 
you came knocking at the cabin to 
give my grandfather some seeds. 
I got a daughter of my own now 
and she planted some shoots from 
those first seeds you gave my 
grandfather . . . é; 

47H Maw: My father? Bless me, Johnny, 
he was killed in the War of 1812. 
He’s buried over there under that 
appletree. There was only five of 
us when you came in 1810. Now 
there’s a hundred of the fami 
scattered with your appl 
through Ohio... ' 

Narrator: From Jefferson to Van 

Buren in thirty-seven years of 
seeds bursting, trees growing. 
Even birds and frost ; 
Even wind and insects 
Can't pe rug years of seed- 
in tin ing. 
And the War of 1812 was over. 
And the Erie Canal was done. 
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And steamboats whistled on the to cover... 
rivers. And that’s how I know Johnny was 
And there was a man named Jack- a Giant! 
son and a man named Clay. For if that doesn’t make a Giant 
And a third called Daniel Webster I'd like to know what does... 
And ‘in the Illinois Legislature a lanky Narrator: Some people say 
lawyer called One summer afternoon in 1838 
Lincoln spoke his little piece, Johnny lay down and died. 
But Johnny Appleseed kept planting, I know a Giant doesn’t die. 
All b himself, I know that anyone who loves a seed, 
And to and behold! his country and his God 
: Lives on in others as a legend, 
As a dream, 
As a strength. 
So America goes on plantin 
Maybe 00 not armen, & 
. Maybe they’re other kinds of seeds. 
Seeds we don’t put in the earth 
Seeds we grow by acting certain 
ways... 
We know what seeds can do to our 
x life 
Drawing by James Daugherty Or to a nation’s life. 
Music: Finale introduced softly under: Johnny showed us that. 
Narrator: One hundred thousand Just a seed and someone to plant it 
square miles had borne fruit from And see it doesn’t die . . 
his appleseeds! Narrator: You, out there! 
One hundred thousand ‘square miles You little men like Johnny Apple- 
of America were pink and white seed] 
from his appleseeds! You, too, can be a Giant 
One hundred thousand square miles If you know what seeds to plantl 
is a lot of ground for a little man Onrcnestra: Up and out 


BOOK QUIZ 


Wind, Sand and Stars 
By Antoine de St. Exupery 

Here is a new kind of quiz, for all of you who have had the pleasure of reading 
one of this year’s outstanding best-sellers. We think you'll have fun discovering how 
much of the book you remember. If you haven’t read it, don’t be discouraged. 
This is the first of a series of quizzes on good books both old and new. (Key on P. 28.) 
1. Antoine and Neri were able to make the flight to Cisneros safely: 

(a) because of the wind’s carrying the plane out to sea. 

(b) because their reserve tanks carried two hours’ fuel more than standard. 

(c) after returning to Casablanca to secure fresh fuel. 

(d) by taking turns at the controls through eighty hours of flying. 
2. Guillaumet’s notable speech to his friends was this: 

(a) “I swear that what I went through, no animal would have gone through. 

(b) “I myself was author of yonder miracle.” 

(c) “For France I would do more than live, more than die.” 

(d) “My children must know I stood up to meet death.” 
8. During the flight through the cyclone: 

(a) Antoine thought only of his wife, waiting for him. 

(b) the plane was flung against Salamanca. 

(c) Antoine’s hands were numb. 

(d) the thermometer stood at ninety degrees F. 
4. During the night alone on the Sahara: 

(a) Antoine was captured by hostile Moors. 

(b) his plane was burned as a signal. 

(c) the shooting-stars came all from the east. 

(d) he thought of Mademoiselle at her sewing. 
5. In the house on the Oasis where the two fairy princesses lived: 

(a) snakes had a nest in the hole under the table. 

(b) the stars lighted the signal tower, 

(c) the spring water came up bubbling through pink rocks, 

(d) the ogre threatened to lock the suitors up in a dungeon. 
6. When Prevot and Antoine were prisoners of the sand: 

(a) the heavy dew they caught on the wings saved their lives, 

(b) the heavy dew from the wings made them ill. 

(c) the crate of oranges in their hold was their only food. 

(d) their friends flying over dropped provisions to them. 
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ADVENTURES IN READING 





May Lamberton Becker Reviews the New Books 


EGINNING with this issue, I 

am to have the honor of pre- 
senting twice a month a selection of 
brand-new books that will interest 
you. The motto of this series of re- 
views “What Is There in It for Me?” 
may sound flippant, but you will 
soon see that it is not. 

By that word Me I mean You who 
are reading this. See if the following 
is a description of You, and a state- 
ment of what you want from a book. 
“I am a Young Adult, no longer a 
child, not quite grown up. My in- 
telligence is as keen as it ever will 
be, and it works more quickly than 
it may later on. My powers of obser- 
vation are highly developed and my 
interest in myself and in the life 
about me is immense. In fact, about 
all I need that I do not now have is 
experience. Most of that I shall have 
to get personally, in head-on colli- 
sions with life. But there are books 
that soften the shocks of such colli- 
sions. For instance, I can’t get a job 
by reading a book; I'll have to get 
out and hunt for it in person. But 
there are books that will show me 
where to look—and where not to look. 
I can't learn to play tennis by reading 
a book; I must get out on the court 
with a racket in my hand. But there 
are books by which I can improve 
my game. So with life: I've got to 
live it my own self, but there are 


books that show me where some 





people have failed and others suc- 
ceeded, and if I have sense enough 
to get ideas from them it will save 
mistakes on my own account. It does 
not seem possible that I'll ever be 
middle-aged, but in time I'll either 
be that or dead, and I certainly don’t 
want to be half-dead, like some of 
the middle-aged people I meet. So 
when I see a book I ask myself, 
‘What is there in it for Me, a young 
adult? The best is none too good. 
Bring it on!’” 

So, Young Adults, here are a few 
of the new books you can use in your 
fascinating business of growing up. 
I have taken so much space with this 
introduction that these books re- 
viewed really are few, but there will 
be a greater number of them next 
time. 

WHY EUROPE FIGHTS. By Walter 

Millis (W. W. Morrow & Co.). 

This was written for you—young men 
and women. But when the manuscript 
came to the publishers they knew that 
Mr. Millis had written a book just as 
good for sixty as for sixteen. So it was 
given to the general public, instead of 
to young people only, and it took the 
public by storm. Have you ever wished 
you might have lived at some Great 
Period in history—the Age of Augustus, 
or the time of the Crusades, or Era 
of the Napoleonic Wars—because- it 
would have been so thrilling to be alive 
then? You are living, at this very mo- 
ment, in the most tremendous year in 
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Illustration by Stephen J. Voorhies from The Pacific Ocean (Whittlesey House). 
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Mrs. Becker’s Page 


Twice a month during the coming 
year, May Lamberton Becker, Scho- 
lastic’s Book Editer, will devote an 
entire page to reviewing what’s best 
_and important among the new 
books. Her column on old books you 
cannot afford to miss will a on 
alternate weeks. Mrs. Becker, who 
ee ee ee ee 

oung 


People” department of the Herald 
Tribune Books, and serves as the 
famed “Reader’s Guide” of that 
journal, which has become a _ na- 
tional institution. You can depend 
on it that when she recommends a 
book, you’d better read it. 











\ history. Do you want to understand it, 


to know what is going on that makes it 
so tremendous? Begin this .book. That's 
all I ask. I have never met anybody, 
young or middle-aged, who could put 
this down once he had taken it up. 


THE PACIFIC OCEAN. By Felix Ries- 
enberg (Whittlesey House). 

You can’t open a new: nowa- 
days without seeing enue about 
the Pacifice—-even though so much is 
happening in, around, over and under 
the Atlantic Ocean. What has the Paci- 
fic Ocean meant in history, and what 
does it mean in the history being made 
today? This famous. sea-captain gets 
back of the headlines, and shows you 
what is always back of them—human 
life and the romance and adventure of 
human beings. He tells the Pacific’s 
story by telling the life-stories of the 

eat men whose names are associated 
with the history of the Pacific Ocean. 
Is Balboa only a name to you, as it is 
to most middle-aged people? Then you 
don’t know what a tremendous fellow 
he was, to set out on his expedition 
bottled up in a cask labelled “Victuals,” 
because his creditors were after him, 
and then break loose and take control 
of fate! Do you know about the real 
Robinson Crusoe? And what —* 
to Captain Cook—and why? And what 
do you think about Perry’s opening the 
Japinese ports in 1864? Captain Ries- 
enberg says “he started something.” 
And do you: know Captain Eddie 
Musick? These are real life stories up 
to the very edge of the present day, and 
they make many a so-called “Thriller” 
seem pretty thin. 

MRS. MINIVER. By Jan Struther (Har- 
court, Brace and Company). 

As I write this, Mrs. Miniver is sell- 
ing fifteen hundred copies a day and 
has kept this up ever since the book 
came out in July. Its success is one of 


Se a — - -S= =the most extraordinary stories in present 


(Concluded on page 27) 
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Nightmare at Noon 
By Stephen Vincent Benet 


Reprinted from New York Times Magazine, June 23, 1940. 
Copyright, 1940, by Stephen Vincent Benét. 


THERE are no trenches dug in the park, not yet. 
There are no soldiers falling out of the sky. 


It’s a fine, clear day, in the park. It is bright and hot. 
The trees are in full, green summer-heavy leaf. 

An airplane drones overhead but no.one’s afraid. 
There's no reason to be afraid, in a fine, big city 
That was not built for a war. There is time and time. 


There was time in Norway and time, and the thing fell. 

When they woke, they saw the planes with the black crosses. 

When they woke, they heard the guns rolling in the street. 

They could not believe, at first. It was hard to believe. 

They had been friendly and thriving and inventive. 

They had good arts, decent living, peace for years. 

Those were not enough, it seems. 

There were people there who wrote books and painted 
pictures, 

Worked, came home tired, liked to be let alone. R 

th? made fun of the strut and the stamp and the strained 
salute, 

= made fun of the would-be Caesars who howl and 
‘oam. Es 

That was not enough, it seems. It was not enough. 

When they woke, they saw the planes with the black crosses. 
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_An American Poet’s Picture of Summer, 1940 


Watched by some hot, peaceful nuns. Where the ducks are 


fed 
There are black children and white and the anxious teachers 
Who keep counting them like chickens. It’s quite a job 
To take so many school-kids out to the park, 
But when they've eaten their picnic, they'll go home. 
(And they could have better homes, in a rich city.) 
But they won’t be sent to Kansas or Michigan 
At twenty-four hours’ notice, 
Dazed, bewildered, clutching their broken toys, 
Hundreds on hundreds filling the blacked-out trains. 
Just to keep them safe, just so they may live not die, 
Just so there’s one chance that they may not die but live. 
That does not enter our thoughts. There is plenty of time. 


In Holland, one hears, some children were less lucky. 
It was hard to send them anywhere in Holland. 

It is a small country, you see. The thing happened quickly. 
The bombs from the ay are quite indifferent to children. 
The machine-gunners do not distinguish. In Rotterdam 
One quarter of the city was blqwn to bits. 

That included, naturally, ordinary buildings 

With the usual furnishings, such as cats and children. 
It was an old, peaceful city, Rotterdam, 

Clean, tidy, full of flowers. 

But that was not enough, it seems. 

It was not enough to keep all the children safe. 

It was ended in a week, and the freedom ended. 

There is no air-raid siren yet, in the park. 

All the glass still stands, in the windows around the park. 
The man on the bench is reading a Yiddish paper. 

He will not be shot because of that, oddly enough. 

He will not even be beaten or imprisoned. 

Not yet, not yet. 
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Who broke the old rule and the pride of kings. 

And some never saw the end many were weary, 
Some doubtful, many confused. 

They were bought by the Tagged boys at Valmy-mill, 
The yokels at Lexington with the long light guns 
And the dry, New England faces, 


You can be a Finn or a Dane and an American. 

You can be’ German or French and an American, 

Jew, Bohunk, Nigger, Mick—all the dirty names 

We call each other—and yet American. 

We've stuck to that quite a while. 

Go into Joe’s Diner and try to tell the truckers 

You belong to a Master Race and you'll get a laugh. 
What's that, brother? Double-talk? 

I'm a stranger here myself but it’s a free country. 

It's a free country .. . 

Oh yes, I know the faults and the other side, 

The lyncher’s rope, the bought justice, the wasted land, 
The scale on the leaf, the borers in the corn, 

The finks with their clubs, the gray sky of relief, 

All the long shame of our hearts and the long disunion. 
I am merely remarking—as a country, we try. 

As a country, I think we try. 


They tried in Spain but the tanks and planes won out. 
They fought very well and long. 

They fought to be free but it seems that was not enough, 
They did not have the equipment. So they lost. 

They tried in Finland. The resistance was shrewd, 
Skillful, intelligent, waged by a free folk. 

That resistance is now ended. 


The iron barons, writing a charter out 

For their own iron advantage, not the people, 
And yet the people got it into their hands 

And marked it with their own sweat. 

It took long to buy these words. 

It took a long time to buy them and much pain. 


Thenceforward and forever free. 

Thenceforward_and forever free. 

No man may be bound or fined or slain till he has been 
judged by his peers. 

To form a more perfect Union. 


The others have their words too, and strong words, 
Strong as the tanks, explosivé as the bombs. 

The State is all, worship the State! 

The Leader is all, worship the Leader! 

— is all, worship strength! 

Worship, bow down or die! 


I shall go back through the park to my safe house, 

This is not London or Paris. 

This is the high, bright city, the lucky place, 

The place that always had time. : ; 
The boys in. their shirtsleeves here, the big, flowering girls, 
The bicycle-riders, the kids with the model planes, 

The lovers who lie on the grass, uncaring of eyes, 

As if they lay on an island out of time, - 

The tough kids, squirting the water at the fountain, 
Whistled at by the cop. 

The dopes who write Fagan Go a dope” on the tunnel walls. 
These are all quite safe and nothing will happen to them. 
Nothing will happen, of course. 

Go tell Frank the Yanks aren’t coming, in Union Square. 
Go tell the new brokers’ story about the President. 
Whatever it is. That’s going to help a lot. 

There’s time to drink your highball—plenty of time. 

Go tell fire it only burns in another country, 

Go tell the bombers this is the wrong address, 

The hurricane to pass on the other side. 

Go tell the earthquake it must not shake the ground. 


The bell has rung in the night and the air quakes with it. 


We are slow to wake, good-natured as a country. 
(It is our fault and our virtue.) We like to raise 
A man to the highest power and then throw bricks at him. 
We don’t like war and we like to speak our minds. 
We're used to speaking our minds. There are certain words, 
Our own and others’, we’re used to—words we've used, 
Heard, had to recite, forgotten, 
Rubbed shiny in the pocket, left home for keepsakes, 

. Inherited, stuck away in the back-drawer, 
In the locked trunk, at the back of the quiet mind. 


Liberty, equality, fraternity. 

To none will we sell, refuse or deny, right or justice. 
We hold these truths to be self-evident. 

I am merely saying—what if these words pass? 

What if they pass and are gone and are no more, 
Eviscerated, blotted out of the world? 

We're used to them, so used that we half-forget, 

The way you forget the looks of your own house 

And yet you can walk around it, in the darkness. 

You can’t put a price on sunlight or the air, 

You can’t put a price on these, so they must be easy. 
They were bought with belief and passion, at great cost. 
They were bought with the bitter and anonymous blood 
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Of farmers, teachers, shoentakers and fools 


WO years ago (Nov. 5, 1938) when 

the drums of war were just beginning 
to beat, Scholastic published a long 
poem, “Nightmare for Future Refer- 
ence,” by Stephen Vincent Benet. It was 
about the Third World War, in a ter- 
rible but distant future. Now comes this 
other poem by Mr. Benet about another 
nightmare much nearer to us all—a sort 
of companion piece to that first bad 
dream. When we read “Nightmare at 
Noon” in the New York Times one tran- 
quil Sunday in June we were so im- 
pressed by it that we knew we wanted 
to print it here. So many other people 
were equally impressed that Mr. Benet’s 
publishers, Farrar & Rinehart, have now 
brought it out in booklet form (see 
page 28). 

Mr. Benet has appeared so often in 
these pages that we know you'll greet 
him as an old friend. But here are a few 





biographical notes just in case. He was 
born in Bethlehem, Pa. (1898) and grew 
up in army posts. from points east clear 
to the Benecia Arsenal on San Francisco 
Bay (which is about as far west as you 
can get in this country). His father was 
an army man, as were most of the Benet 
forefathers going back to the days of the 
first Spanish settlement on our Florida 


Stephen 
Vincent 
Benet 


I shall not sleep tonight when | hear the plane. 


shores. Even before that there had been 
military Benets in Minorca. one of the 
Balearic Islands off the Barcelona coast 
which, have been in the news so much 
lately. The present generation of Benets 
(Stephen Vincent, his brother William 
Rose, and sister Laura) must believe that 
the pen is a good deal mightier than the 
sword. They all write, are all famous for 
their writing. 

Mr. Benet began winning merit badges 
for his verses when he was twelve years 
old, kept up his record by walking off 
with three poetry prizes at Yale, won one 
of the literary world’s most cherished 
awards when his book-length John 
Brown’s Body was given the Pulitzer 
Prize for Poetry. Mr. Benet has pub- 
lished eighteen books—poetry, prose 
and. short stories. Of these last we es- 
pecially recommend “A Tooth for Paul 
Revere” (School Feb. 5. 1938.) 
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» SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS’ SECTION 


Youth, Education 


and National Defense 
Internal Friction and W orld Crisis Challenge Educators 


HE American people are in a 
quandry. They are caught in a cul- 
tural system freighted with con- 
flicts 2nd unsolved problems which 


stereotyped idea patterns cannot longer - 


effectively hide. And recent efforts have 
neither adequately solved nor elimin- 
ated these difficulties. Rather, this con- 
fusion has begotten bewilderment and 
apathy. 

To these internal dilemrias has been 
added the menace of a new and revo- 
lutionary European way of life which is 
threatening the most cherished | ideas 
and most fundamental institutions of 
democracy. In analyzing this threat 
many people fail to realize that the 
menace of the totalitarian regimes can- 
not be completely measured poset: by 
the prestige and power which they have 
achieved. It must also be seen, to be 
properly understood, in relation to the 
policies, failures, and internal weak- 
nesses Of the democracies. Any pro- 
posed program not based upon this 
realization has slight possibility of suc- 
cess. A comprehensive analysis then 
seems to imply that the program for 
national defense must include basic 
social welfare as well as military prep- 
aration. 

It is among the millions of unem- 
ployed and insecure youth that the ~ 
ponents of despair and futility find their 
most receptive audience. Because these 
internal strains seem to affect young 
people most seriously and because many 
thoughtful educators realize the rela- 
tionship of youthful morale to national 
defense and the survival of democracy, 
educational leaders are insisting that an 
effective program of defense must be a 
dual program. To engage merely in 
defense while preserving the status quo 
would seem to come dangerously near 
to losing the fight before the battle be- 
gins. Consequently, both the American 
Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education and the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association have pub- 
lished recent documents outlining the 
need for solving our problems within as 
we prepare to cope with those from 
without. The American Youth Commis- 
sion’s timely report, Youth, Defense and 
the National Welfare, declares that 
“Most of the solutions being proposed 
would call upon youth for a 214 meas- 
ure of support and participation.” It 
continues, 


“In all conscience, therefore, it would 
seem to the Commission that no act pro- 


viding for military conscription should be 
passed without acceptance by the nation 
at the same time of full responsibility for 
the provision of adequate economic, edu- 
cational, health, and recreational condi- 
tions for youth. . . . If it is the duty of all, 
not some, to serve in the common defense 
of the nation, it is equally the duty of the 
nation to provide good conditions of life 
for all, not some of the youth. 

“The necessity for some form of work 
and training program for unemployed out- 
of-school youth is now widely admitted. 
The number of youth awaiting their turn 
for absorption into private employment 
has not declined significantly in recent 
months. Possibly within two or three years 
the number will be considerably reduced, 
but in the meantime the problem will re- 
main one of the utmost urgency.” 


In addition to the aid for youth ot 
junior placement service, vocational 
classes, the NYA projects, and the CCC 
camps, the Commission strongly recom- 
mends that “the school systems through- 
out the country interest themselves 
more widely in the situation of unem- 
ployed out-of-school youth and take 
immediate steps to provide a program 
for them in cooperation with other 
youth-serving x sage 

The report also emphasizes the need 
for greater federal aid to education by 


A FACTUAL NON-ParT} 
SAN DBOOK 
OF THE 1940 PRESIDENTIAL ELECroes 


Above is reproduced the cover of 
America Votes, 1940 edition, now off 
press, which the editors of Scholastic 
have prepared to meet the insistent need 
for authoritative classroom material for 
the study of the present Presidential 
election campaign. A 40-page booklet 
in two colors, it contains full discus- 
sions of platforms, candidates, issues, 
party history, the electoral system, and 
other timely helps. For further informa- 
tion address Subscription Department, 
ae 430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, 

Oo, 


saying, “The present situation in regard 
to national defense makes this recom- 
mendation not less urgent, but far more 
urgent.” Concurrently with these forms 
of public aid the Commission advocates 
a “persistent and determined effort to 
secure the enlargement of . . . private 
employment.” 

There will be some who may insist 
that such a program is an attempt to 
use the national emergency in the in- 
terests of social welfare. For proponents 
of this view, the Commission replies 
that, 


“One of the saddest aspects of the 
present situation is the pian: of people 
who are giving highly vocal support to 
conscription for the purpose of defendin 
democracy, but whose attitude towar 
social a is one only of contempt. 
These are the people who have not yet 
learned that democracy will not be aided, 
and that the salvation of this country will 
not be advanced, by the conscription of 
life that is underprivileged and a 
ful. This country can only be defended 
enthusiastically by people who expect just 
treatment from it.” 

‘The Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Association 
also is concerned lest our excitement 
over foreign affairs should lead us to 
neglect the solution of our domestic 
problems. The Commission believes that 
we shoulc “take care that excitement 
over foreign affairs does not distract at- 
tention from the urgent and continuing 
problems which must be solved soon if 
our American democracy is to endure 
and advance.” 

If education is to aid in the defense 
and perpetuation of democracy there 
should be no undebatable issues, but 
free and universal discussion. The pro- 
fession must help provide a rich and 
comprehensive background of informa- 
tion, not only on this but on other prob- 
lems, that wise decisions may be reached 
on the welter of current events through 
which we are passing. It is only from 
an informed and enthusiastic people 
that an acceptable future can emerge. 


—DAWSON HALES 


Classroom Activities 
FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


World History: The Battle of 
Britain (Pp. 5-6) 


Though the affairs of the world are in 
such a precarious condition that it is diffi- 
cult to formulate long-term programs and 
make accurate analyses, nevertheless, 
teachers who are shaping the lives of fu- 
ture citizens will have failed to fulfill their 
function properly unless they aid their 
students to understand the contemporary 
situation with as much penetration and 
comprehensiveness as possible in relation 
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to the long-term security and ha 
of the pie asia Pa ng To do ap 
quires an understanding of the origins and 
ramifications of problems and of the pres- 
ent war. 

The articlk, “The sattle of Britain 
Rages,” is an excellent brief review of 
Hitler’s rise to power and of the develop- 
ment of the present European war. With 
the aid of this article and the map (p. 5) 
it should be profitable to trace the rise 
of Germany and the geographic extent of 
her conquests. This map study should stim- 
ulate a discussion which could center 
atound such questions as: 

What are the economic relationships in 
Europe and were they among the causes 
of the war? What effect may they have 
upon the outcome? What were the factors 
responsible for the rise of Nazism? Why 
did 1 England and France allow Germany 
to become so powerful? What has been 
the influence of Russian Communism upon 
the rise of Germany? What were the tech- 
nical, economic and social factors which 
were partly responsible for the deteat of 
France? What lessons can we learn from 
recent European events which should aid 
us in the preservation of democracy and 
in the formulation of sound foreign 
policy? 

For additional research reterences, thé 
following books will be helpful. The Nazi 
Dictatorship by Frederick Schuman; In- 
side Europe by John Gunther; Isolated 
America by R. L. Buell; “Wanted: A Plan 
for Defense” by H. W. Baldwin (Harpers 
Magazine, August, 1940); America’s 
Choice Today by William T. Stone (see 
review in “Off the Press,” p. 4-T). 


National Affairs: Willkie vs. 
Roosevelt (P. 8) 


The article on the presidential campaign 
.p. 8) indicates a probable realignment of 
the traditional party lines. What evidence 
is there that this is occurring? What are 
the chief differences between the presi- 
dential candidates? What are the argu- 
ments for and against a third term? Ques- 
tions of this type should stimulate discus- 
sion and lead to a further search for in- 
formation. History classes, especially, 
should be interested in the, evolution of 
— parties and the methods which 
ave been used in the election of presi- 
dents. 

Before the election many campaign 
speeches will be given by the candidates 
which can be used to compare their ideas 
on both domestic and foreign affairs. 


Conscription and National Defense 
(Pp. 10, 11) 

The article by Dr. Commager on con- 
scription (p. 11) should stimulate stu- 
dents to further interest in the problem of 
what constitutes an adequate } areas for 
America and of how that defense is being 
attained. They might be encouraged to ex- 
plore the generai problems involved and to 
study the articles which have been so num- 
erous lately on the type and extent of 
military preparation which the various 
authorities think is needed. The article on 
“Uncle Sam Pre For Trouble” (p. 
10) is an especially good discussion of the 
broader aspects of the defense program. 





Individual assignments for class presenta- 
tion of theories held by various experts 
followed by discussion would aid in the 
development of an understanding of the 
many and complex problems involved in 
a program of national defense. 


Pan American Conference 


Recent European events have created 
for the nations of South America a crucial 
role in the future affairs of the Americas. 
Therefore, as indicated *- the article “The 
Americas Get Together,” it is essential 
that those who wish to be intelligently in- 
formed concerning the world’s peoples and 
affairs to act wisely especially in relation 
to American foreign policy should have 
some knowledge of South American his- 
tory and problems.- The article in this 
issue is very informative and should pro- 
vide the class with a basis and some in- 
centive for a more thorough study of the 
nations t» the south. 

Such problems as the political organiza- 
tion and form of government of the various 
states should be studied. A more extended 
survey of the size of the various popula- 
tions and their national origins will 
vide informatio. on the national allegi- 
ances of the different peoples. An analysis 
of this type and some study of the econom- 
ic relationships and dependence amon 
the various South American states, an 
their economic relations to Europe and 
America, as indicated in the atiols. will 
provide a better background for deter- 
Pras the possible success of the program 
formulated at the Havana Conference. It 
will also provide a better basis for an 
analysis of our entire foreign policy. 

Additional material for such extended 
study can be found in The Coming 
Struggle for Latin America by Carleton 
Beals, and Americas to the South by J. T. 
Whitaker. 





Classroom Activities 
FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Radio Play: Johnny Appleseed 
(P. 17) 
For Speech Classes 

One or several Oral English periods ma 
go into the presenting of jas pose femme 
in the classroom. No props are necessary. 
A real microphone help; but a “fake” 
one—say, an empty picture frame hung 
from a light fixture—will do. Give the class 
time to read through the script. Then ask 
for recommendations for the cast, place 
the actors behind the microphone, a be- 

in. Encourage other pupils to break in 

uring this first performance with criticism 
or suggestion. Keep the project informal, 
changing the entire cast at least three times 
during the play. Then let the pupils select 
the final cast by vote. 

This cast may, as an outside project or in 
class with the ne « other pupils, — 
the play; with object of giving a 
finished. ormance. Kate Smith's record- 
ing will : soon, a. would 
earn muc! com ec - 
formance with the p sine By i 





interesting longer t. The American 
History srighe tke 
such a project. 


For Composition Classes: 


The English language, as it is uséd in 
Johnny Appleseed, is rich, colorful, con- 
crete, and precise throughout; it begets a 
wilie salt of Ieee apie i ie 

stu J seed for 

writin skills will pind mark : 
It will remedy the adolescent tendency t 
talk loosely and abstractly in a heavy lan- 
guage, and it will improve the capacity to 
use daily words imaginatively. For exam- 
ple, the class might analyze the 

given by the Second Man (page 18, col- 
umn 3) to see how rich a character sketch 
the author has produced, using the sim- 
plest one- and two-syllable words and only 
two adjectives. 

For a long-term creative writing project, 
we suggest the cooperative class writing of 
a radio play about some local folk-hero or 
story. Work could be distributed among 
several committees: research, plot-building, 
character-selection, writing, and criticism. 


Current Literature: Adventures in 
Reading (P. 20) 


Mrs. Becker gives her longest review to 
Jan Struther’s Mrs. Miniver. It’s a book 
that ties in neatly with current affairs: The 
English people are much in American 
thoughts and headlines, and Jan Struther 
is herself a recent émigré. (See New York 
Times Book Review Sunday, August 25.) 
To prepare for a discussion of the Mrs. 
Miniver review, have a copy of the book 
itself, two or three recent issues of the 
Sunday Book Sections of the Times and 
the Herald Tribune, and of your local 
paper on the classroom library table. 

Mrs. Becker starts with a bang sentence. 
Make the most of it: be sure the pupils 
understand that 1500 people a day care 
enough about Mrs. Miniver to want to own 
it. Appoint a committee to compare the 
Mrs. Miniver sales with those of other re- 
cent books, using the publications on the 
table. 

While they are searching, point out that 
Mrs. Becker says that this is a quiet, easy- 
going book: all the characters are avast 
people; they do nothing out of the ordi- 
nary; they merely live. When the commit- 
tee has made its report, ask the pupils to 
search through the review for the secret 
of Jan Struther’s success. 

They may find the answer in the end of 
the review, beginnin; re the words, 
“This quiet voice of Mrs. Miniver, etc.” 
They will learn that literature can offer 
subtle pleasure which cannot be found in 
thrillers; that they themselves can find 
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plenty of material for “themes” in their 
own parlors and kitchens; and that the 
reverberation of great events in a small 
house is stuff for literature. 

Lend Jan Struther’s book to any bor- 
rower who volunteers to read it and pre- 
sent an oral report at a later date. 


Modern Poetry: Nightmare at 
Noon (P. 21) 

Unless the student understands the 
meaning of this poem, he misses its first 
raison d etre. Mr. Benet is trying to tell a 
truth loudly to the American . So 
we suggest that Nightmare at Noon be 
studied from the angle: “What is the poet 
trying to say to us here?” 

But first experience with a poem should 
always be aesthetic experience, rather than 
pure cerebration. So sane. that you 
read it to the pupils first, telling them not 
to try too hard to understand what it 
means. Suggest that they listen to the rise 
and fall of the lines and permit their 
mind’s eye to see the images. Then tell 
them that the carries a message for 
Americans, and that the cue to the mes- 
sage lies in the last two lines. 

“I shall not sleep tonight when I hear 
the plane,” embodies an emotional expe- 
rience common to all people who read 
pete. 3s and listen to radios. Some pu- 
pils will have felt this prophetic fear and 
will talk of it. 

‘The poem can best be analyzed by di- 
viding it into two-parts: (1) the valuable 
things we possess here in America, and (2) 
happenings abroad which give us reason to 

(Concluded on next page) 


Our New Advisory Boards 


The teachers who use Scholastic in the 
classroom have always had much to say 
about the actual formation of its plans and 
policies. Their replies to our question- 
naires, their letters and their conversations 
have always been the touchstones on which 
we test our own efficiency. 

This year we have embodied this phi- 
losophy of publishing in a functioning or- 

anization: the new Advisory Boards for 
cholastic Publications. During July, we 
invited a group of well-known teachers 
and educational administrators to sit 
around the conference table with our edi- 
torial staff, to give us the benefit of their 
advice, and to make suggestions for further 
developments in our program. 

The newly-organized Advisory Council 
(listed below) will act from year to year 
as close advisors to the editors. The two 
special Committees—one for English and 
one for the Social Studies—traveled to 
New York City during July to consider 
Schelastic’s p' and problems. The 
members of each Committee devoted a 
full day to the task, and the editorial staff 
profited richly by their generous co-opera- 
tion. 

Our Advisory Council 


Dr. Ben G. Graham, Superintendent of 
Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. - 

Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, Superintendent 
of Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Francis Spaulding, Dean, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard Uni- 


versity. 


Dr. L. J. O'Rourke, Director of Research, 
United States Civil Service Commission. 

Dr. Frank Cody, Superintendent of Schools, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Advisory Board for Social Studies: 
1940-41 

Nelle Bowman, Director of Social Studies, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Dr. Harold Clark, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Robert E. Keohane, University of Chicago. 

Eduard C. Lindeman, Author and Lec- 
turer. 

Henry G. Wellman, New Rochelle (N. 
Y.) High School. 

Dr. Howard Wilson, Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University. 


Advisory Board for English: 1940-41 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Author and mem- 
ber of the American Youth Commis- 
sion. 

Robert Frost, Poet. 

Mabel Goddard, Head of English Depart- 
ment, Arsenal Technical High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Max Herzberg, Principal, Weequahic High 
School, Newark, N. J. 

Carol Hovious, Head: of English Depart- 
ment, San Benito County High School, 
Hollister, California. 

— Shattuck, Director of Language 
Education, Detroit, Michigan. 

Dr. Charles Swain Thomas, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 
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fear the loss of our freedom. Under the 
first group come the images of. life in New 
York City, discussions of the American way 
of looking at things, and the outline of our 
historic struggle for freedom. Here you 
might point out that the author does not 
say America is perfect; he admits its faults 
(name them)—Group two, tells a history 
of recent tragedies (the items might be 
written on the blackboard) in which peo- 
ple, too certain of their freedom, have lost 
it. 

Throughout the poem, binding these two 
thought-groups together, are lines which 
restate the thesis: “We must not be too 
comfortably sure of our freedom; it is in 
deadly danger.” These lines may confuse 
the class, because they state a meaning op- 

site to their own in a burst of sarcasm: 
‘There is plenty of time. . . . That does 
not enter our thoughts. . . . This is the 
high, bright city, the lucky place, the place 
that always has time. . . .” But even the 
dullest pupil will see the sarcasm if you 
point out its climax in the lines: “Go tell 
the fire to burn in another country . . . the 
hurricane to pass on the other side . . . the 
earthquake that it must not shake the 
ground... .” 

Here aesthetic experience must be sec- 
ondary. The meaning’s the thing. For fur- 
ther English material of this sort, we 
suggest the volume Educating for Peace 


Word Study: Stolen Names 
(P. 25) 


Like the practical teacher she is, Miss 
Hovious states her own classroom project 
at the end of her article. All you need do 
in preparation for using Stolen Names in 
class is to furnish the classroom table with 
some fat dictionaries and have the ency- 
clopaedias available in the library. 

Reading the article aloud would be a 
good start. Miss Hovious whips up the 
spirit of the hunt with her narratives, and 
it will be a simple matter to set boys and 
girls on the trail of the fourteen words 
which she lists at the end of her discus- 
sion. If the answers can’t be found in the 
dictionaries, send an exploring committee 
to the library. 

A pleasant follow-up for this,work would 
be an investigation of the statement that 
Miss Hovious’s rule works both ways: 
Words become names as often as names 
become words. Pupils will have a natural 
interest in their own family names and will 
have — ideas about their sources to 
start a lively argument. 


Modern Poetry: Poetry Helps You 
Live (P. 23) 


The old game, “If you were on a desert 
island and could have only one book,” 
always captures a flicker of interest even 
from the sophisticate. Miss Van de Water’s 
first paragraphs this week suggest a simi- 
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lar means of catching attention. Have the 
class read the Poetry Corner. Then ask: 
“If you were spending a day broken by 
sirens and trips to bomb shelters, how 
would you divert your attention?” 

Pupils’ answers will be various and will, 
incidentally, give you a glimpse of their 
aims and desires which is particularly valu- 
able at the beginning of the term. When 
you've assembled a list (you might ask 
them to write down their choices and send 
them up to the desk anonymously) ask 
them whether they think any of these 
“lavender gardens” have ever been dealt 
with in : 

It would be fun to search for s 
about a few of the chosen subjects. 
Granger’s Index to Poetry and Recitations 
is an easy means of tracing clues; the 
school librarian will be glad to let the class 
borrow it for the period. Some of the 
pupils will know poets and literary periods 
well enough to remember or suggest where 
a person might look for a poem about gar- 
dening, friendly conversation, cooking, or 
any other diverting pastime. 

As a library assignment, suggest that 
each member of the class consult Granger 
on his subject, read five or six poems, 
choose the one that he likes best, and 
bring it to class for an oral reading. 


Improving Reading Skills (P. 24) 


At the meeting of our English Advisory 
Board this summer, it was decided to give 
you a practical means of raga the 
reading skill of your students. You'll find 
this new Scholastic help in the list of 
numbers rynning down the lefthand margin 
of page 24. Each number is a cumulative 
total of how many words the student has 
read when he comes to the end of each 
line. To determine reading skills, permit 
the class to “warm up” by reading some 
other material in the magazine for five or 
ten minutes. Then tell students to turn to 
page 24, but not to begin reading until 
you give the signal. 

Time them carefully through one minute 
of reading. Tell them to mark the place 
where they have stopped when you call 
“Time.” By glancing to the left, they can 
tell at once how many words they have 
read, and can report to you. To avoid em- 
barrassment, it is well to have each pupil 
send up his word-report with his name on 
a slip of paper. From these slips, find the 
highest, lowest, and median scores for the 
class, and write them on the board. Tell 
each pupil to keep a record of his own 
word-figure, so that he may compare it 
with his record in a similar test which we 
shall provide each week. 

With material of average difficulty, a 
very fast reader reads 500 words per 
minute, a good reader 300, and a poor 
reader 200 or less. But most educators con- 
cede that these figures should not be pub- 
lished to the class because they are likely 
to cause self-reproach or conceit. 

Because ranting speed is of no value 
unless it is accompanied by comprehension, 
prepare two or three questions on Mrs. 
Bass’s article which will make the pupil's 
degree of comprehension plain. Example: 
True or False—Only a large experience is 
important enough to write about; True or 
False—Putting your experiences on paper 


seems to make you have more 
True or False—An old toy might be a 
subject for a theme, etc. 

e refer you, too, to the Series 
published in Scholastic last year. See Index, 
“Reading,” Scholastic, May 20, 1940. 


Creative Writing: The Round 


Table (P. 26) 


If you have used Scholastic in the past, 
you'lh know that The Round Table is a 


year-round means of motivating student. 


writing. The fact that there’s a page 
where students can see their work, and 
the fact that Miss Van de Water writes 
personal letters to promising young au- 
thors gives your class “something to write 
for.” 

This week the student-written essay 
On Footnotes looks like a first-class 
means of ncter J up writing activity in 
your class. Pupils will like it because it 
gives authority a black eye and because 
it’s funny. The author has “something to 
gripe about,” and his language has color, 
wit, and vigor. Have it read aloud if 3 
like, and comment that everybody 
some special “pipe of his own. Ask 
them if they'd e to write a few para- 
graphs about their particular “ 
Urge them to offer honest examples. Ac- 
cept their mood, laugh with them, and 
let them go ahead. 


Creative Writing: How to Enjoy 


' Writing (P. 24) 


The period devoted to the “gripe” 
theme might well be followed by a 
period given to Agnes N. Bass’s How to 
Enjoy Writing. A good number of the 
oman will admit to having enjoyed the 
writing of the paragraphs about their fa- 
vorite grievance. If you ask them whence 
the enjoyment, they'll probably say that 
there’s fun in the expressing of any emo- 
tion or experience that is their own 
ro , 
F ‘Pais’ discussion will leaa quite natu- 
rally to the article on the same oul 
One easy assignment to be drawn from 
this article is to ask for a list of five or 
six theme subjects that the pupil would 
really like to write about during the year. 
By promising to keep this list confiden- 
tial, and by referring to it when there 
are “lulls” in the production of certain 
students during the semester, you will 
have a good road-map straight to the 
core of the pupil’s interests. 


Off the Press 


America’s Choice Today. By William T. 
Stone. Foreign Policy Association, New 
York, 1940. 47 pp. 25c. 

In this “Headline Book” survey the 
authors attempt to foresee the probable 
consequences of a German victory and in 
doing so they have tried to determine what 
military, economic and political problems 
we may be forced to face. Their conclu- 
sions indicate that we cannot intervene 
decisively in Europe in the immediate 
future, and that “we must consequently be 
guided by a sober estimate of the narrow- 
ing alternatives still open.” It should be 
read by all who wish to be intelligent 
about America’s foreign policy in the 


present war. 
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POETRY 


HE day after France capitu- 
Listed to Germany, according to 

an article in a recent number-of 
The New Yorker, a woman in Eng- 
land wrote a letter to a friend in 
America. Three times while she was 
writing, she remarked casually in 
closing, she had had to seek the air- 
raid shelter, but her letter gave no 
indication of interruption except that 
three times there was a sudden, more 
determined _pressure on the pen. The 
subject of her letter was her gar- 
den of lavendar plants. She wished 
to know just what variety her friend 
in America wished her to send. She 





Wood cut by C, W. Taylor (courtesy of P. & D. 
Colnaghi & Co., London). Reproduced from Wood 
Engravings of the 1930’s, The Studio Publications. 


had three kinds and she described 
each in loving detail. 

This lady had, you will agree, cer- 
tain rather urgent demands on her 
attention, but she chose to spend this 
morning on the question of selecting 
lavendar plants. Although she doubt- 
less surprised her friend by the con- 
tent of her letter, I think you will 
admit that her time was better spent 
thus than in wringing her hands in 
hysteria. 

We all face many demands. Some 
of these merely consume our energy 
and leave us “unchanged—the rou- 
tine of daily living. Others under- 
mine us and leave us weaker—the 
activities inspired by hate and jeal- 
ousy and fear. There are others, 
however, which make us stronger. 
Fortunately these are often the 
pleasantest of all: the call of ad- 
venture, of the out-of-doors, our love 
for our family and friends, our de- 
sire for music and rhythm and color 
in our lives, our need for the stimu- 
lation of talk and reading. The more 


a] 
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TPOETRY_CORNERJ) 


Poetry Helps You Live 


ways we have to enjoy living, the 
less we are atraid of unhappiness. 
In a time of anxiety like this, we are 
lucky if we can maintain our grip on 
those interests which are always 
good, An English woman who has 
cultivated her garden this summer 
instead of listening constantly for a 
warning siren is an inspiring sight. 
She is likely to be a brave woman if 
disaster comes. She has a grip on the 
fundamental realities which make 
life worth living. 

There are many gardens which 
can help us to keep our balance in 
a topsy-turvy world. One of them is 
the reading of poetry. In The Poetry 
Corner this year we are planning to 
study the thoughts of many people 
who have been caught in the whirl- 
pool of events in their own time and 
whose reactions have made us re- 
member what they said. They will 
include most of the important poets 


- of England and America since Eng- 


lish became a distinct language, 
down to the end of the 19th century. 
They are not perfect. They are as 
full of faults as you and I. But they 
are people who in the midst of dis- 
aster have had a vision of something 
finer. They are people who have the 
ability to say what others think and 
feel. And so most of us enjoy re- 
peatirig on a bright October day 
Bliss Carman’s lines: 


There is something in the autumn 
that is native to my blood— 

Touch of tanner, hint of mood: 

And my heart is like a rhyme, 

With the yellow and the purple and 
the crimson keeping time.’ 


Most of the poetry of the present 
is not yet written. The heroic’ deeds 
of last May when the B. E. F. was 
escaping from Dunkerque, should 
compose many a “Herve Riel.” In- 
deed if any good can come out of 
war it is the affirmation that the 
stuff of heroism is still alive in the 
race. I hope that this poetry will 
be written, for it is poetry that keeps 
the great deed alive. You probably 
know the lines in which Don Mar- 
quis said this: 


By Tigris or the streams of Ind, 

Ere Chios rose, or Babylon, 

Forgotten empires dreamed and 
sinned, 

Setting tall towns against the dawn, 

Which, when the proud sun smote 
upon, 

Flashed fire for fire and pride for 
pride. 

Their names were—Ask oblivion. 

They had no poet, and they died.’ 


Poetry exists which is just as alive 
with your own problems, your own 
ideals, as the unwritten poetry of 
the present. It will be the subject of 
our page this year. Since we will 
begin with some of the earliest of 
English poets, and pause, usually in 
chronological order, for many of 
their successors whose work still ap- 
peals to us in this modern world, 
you may wish to make this a brief 
course in English poetry. But, since 
true ideas have a certain indestruc- 
tible quality, you need not be sur- 
prised if modern poets sometimes 
creep in for an occasional paragraph, 
or even page, of their own. 

Poets have always known how to 
heighten the quality of living. They 
make the sunshine brighter and the 
grass greener. 
“Daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, 

and take 
The winds of March with beauty.” 


Simple and magic words, as clean 
and fresh and bright as March sun- 
shine. And they might have been 
written three days instead of three 
centuries ago. For time cannot make 
hackneyed or meaningless the lan- 
guage of the great. If we are inter- 
ested in writing poetry, we can 
make our style “modern,” if by this 
word we mean truly creative in fig- 
ures and pictures, as much by read- 
ing the great poets of the past as of 
the present. 

One of you has put in the com- 
pact language of poetry something 
of what I have been trying to em- 
phasize on this page. I used this 
poem in the Round Table two years 
ago. It was written by Betty Miller 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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iy the school year to come, you will 
be asked to write a certain number 
of compositions and it should be pos- 
sible for you to have a good time 
writing them! Perhaps in the past 
“composition” has given you nothing 
but toil and trouble, yet I contend 
that with the proper approaches, 
writing can be not only a stimulating 
and beneficial exercise but a de- 
lightful one as well. 

You must consider in the first place 
that back of all writing lie experi- 
ences,—the things that happen to 
you. Experiences are enormously 
varied and a seemingly small experi- 


ence may be just as valuable as a , 


large one. You may have once been 
in a shipwreck, yet that experience 
may come to mean less in your life 
than the experience of looking 
through a microscope at a drop of 
water. Experiences mean so much 
sometimes that one feels impelled, 
even forced, to do something about 
them; and to capture them in words 
is one of the things that people do. 
Once you have started to capture 
experiences and get them on paper, 
you may find that more and more 
things seem to happen to you worth 
aa sa 

Considered from this point of 
view, writing is exciting. If you take 
something that you have always 
loved, a certain toy, let us say, lon 
outgrown but vividly reaistinilll 
and think quietly about it as an ex- 
perience in your life around which 
many people or events have clus- 
tered, very likely something you 
would like to write about it will 
come to your mind. When you have 
that down on paper you may think 
of other things as experiences—a cer- 
tain tree that has moods like yours, 
your walk to school which amuses 
you, a puzzling new neighbor, and 
so on. You may begin to develop 
what Walter Bagehot, the English 
essayist, termed an “experiencing 
nature,” and once you have that life 
becomes twice as interesting and im- 
portant as it ever seemed before. 

Now when you are-assigned a 
composition topic, the thing to do is 
to think quietly of the experiences 
you have had that are related in 
some way to the subject in hand. 
Suppose your assignment is “Sounds 
I Like to Hear at Night.” Perhaps 
your mind leaps to camp and the 
night noises there; perhaps you like 
the rumble of the town along your 


How to Enjoy Writing 


Capturing a Small Experience Can Be 


as Exciting as Snaring an Elephant . 


\ 


By AGNES N. BASS 


street and will take pleasure in de- 
fining it. But perhaps you have really 
never heard a sound at night, good 
sleeper that you are! Well, then, let 
“sounds at night” become a new ex- 
perience for you. Listen in the big 
chair by the window, close your 
eyes; the silence is broken by—well, 
it’s gap to you, not to me! 
Now tell us about it. 

It may be that you are expected 
in too many compositions to draw on 
experiences from the past; it is pos- 
sible that by practice in writing up 
new experiences you can learn how 
to explore those that lie deeptr in 
your mind and heart. The point I 
want to make is that you need never 
think that “nothing has ever i 
pened” to you; the difficulty is only 
that you have not yet learned to 
recognize and believe in a happen- 
ing. ' 

a new experiences go to a zoo 
and watch one animal for a time and 
characterize the creature in a few 





Those numbers at the left are to 
help you discover your reading 
speed. To Lscome a faster reader, 
test yourself on these numbered col- 
umns as they zppear weekly in 
Scholastic. Keep a record of how 
Tout Go sabedion? he « for tae 

ou s |, in a few 
at how you’ve speeded up! Your 
teacher will have some more ideas 
about these tests. 











sentences; visit a part of town-you've 
never seen before; go out of your 
way to meet a celebrity; have break- 
fast at a restaurant; or spend a week 
not listening to a radio; and record 
for your amusement what these “ad- 
venturettes” have meant to you. 
Once you have your “subject,” the 
organization and arrangement of 
your material may, if you are fortu- 
nate, take care of itse}f. If it does 
not, you will have to wait for a 
“lead.” Feel your way back to the 
most striking quality in your experi- 
ence—the thing in fact that makes it : 
memorable to you and worthy of re- 
cording. Suppose you want to write 
on the topic: “A Perfect Room.” You 
wait while a room takes form in your 
“mind's eye”; some of the furnishing 
you may have actually seen, the rest 
you invent (and your invention 
arises from experiences of some kind 
too) but it is the whole effect—of 
color, or of originality,-or of comfort 
that gives you pleasure and that is 
the effect you must convey to us. 
Now if you start in one corner of the 
room and go’around telling us every- 
thing that is in it, you will end up 
with one of those catalog-like com- 
positions that are so boring to write 
as well as to read. The quality of 
that room is what you want to sug- 
gest and if it’s the quality of comfort 
you remember with pleasure, then 
(Concluded on page 28) 
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STOLEN NAMES 


Lelistiiedi Borrows Words, and Often Keeps Them 
by Carol Hovious 


San Benito High School, Hollister, California 


ERHAPS a hundred or five hun- 

dred years from now your name 

may be a daily word on the lips 
of men. You don’t think so? Neither did 
a kind-hearted doctor in the days of 
the French Revolution, an eccentric ad- 
miral of the British fleet, a humble 
hangman in Queen Elizabeth's time, 
nor a host of others. Yet in 1940 their 
names are spoken by thousands of 
eople; they have become a part of our 
[ingen The chances are that you 
have recently said them, although: you 
may not have known it. 

Everyone has heard of the French 
Revolution and the. Reign of Terror. 
Yet few know the tragic inside story of 
the kind-hearted French doctor who 
was falsely credited with having in- 
vented the guillotine, that “sharp 
female” who sliced off the head of 
many an aristocrat while the blood- 
thirsty mob looked on and cried for 
more. : 

On the first of December, 1789, Dr. 
Guillotine made a h to the French 
Assembly, pleading decapitation for the 
enemies of the Revolution, and he rec- 
ommended decapitation by machine. 
He was moved, not by revenge, but by 
pity and sympathy. He could not save 
the lives of the aristocrats, but perhaps 
he could make their deaths less hor- 
tible. The Assembly rocked with 
laughter at the idea. But Dr. Guillotine 
kept doggedly "on. By October, 1791, 
he had succeeded, and the law required 
execution by machine. 

But what machine? Dr. Louis solved 
the problem by inventing one for the 





Name Hunt 
A Game You'll Like 


Can you find the stories behind the 
follovring words? They were once the 
names of men. Now they belong to 
the language. In your search, the dic- 
tionary will help (the bigger the 
better) but don’t forget encyclo- 
pedias: 


boycott lynch hansom (cab) 

doily silhouette . macadamized 

dunce —_ mackintosh (road ) 
listerine 


Sometimes imaginary as well as 
teal people get themselves into the 
language. In the following list one 
person is a charaeter from a_ book. 
The others are from mythology. Can 
you find the stories behind the words? 


academy tantalize —_ hyacinth 








herculean , malapropism 





urpose. He called it la louisette. But 
the people would have none of this 
name. They called it la guillotine, after 
the doctor who had urged its use. Guil- 
lotine protested at having so murderous 
a weapon named after him, but his pro- 
tests were in vain. Guillotine the people 
had christened the sharp blade, and 
guillotine it remained. 

Years passed. The Reign of Terror 
died down. Men grew calm again. And 
Dr. Guillotine found himself possessed 
of a name hated around the world. 
Wherever he went the horrible memory 
of the guillotine followed him. He could 
not escape. And, so the story goes, 
when ke died in 1814, his children, 
unable to clear*their name of the stigma 
attached to it, petitioned the French 
courts for the right to choose a new 
name. 


And so it is that the language, in 
need of a new word, sometimes 
snatches up a man’s name and uses it 
for its own purposes, for better or 
worse, quite irrespective of the owner’s 
wishes. 

Even today the language is still ap- 
piopriating men’s names. Sometimes 
the name fills a temporary need and is 
soon fc-gotten. For example, during the 
first World War everyone was “Hoover- 
izing,” that is, saving war stuffs, under 
the direction of Herbert Hoover, later 
President of the United States. Today, 
few people remember what “Hooveriz- 


_. ing” means. Already the second World 


War has taken over a man’s name to 
-make a new word. Reports have it that 
pre: 2d Quisling helped the Germans in- 
vade Norway by betraying his country 
to the enemy. Immediately newspapers 
and magazines took up the name and 
made of it such words as Quisler or 
Quisling to describe a fifth columnist 
who betrayed his country. Only time 
can tell whether this word will be re- 
membered or forgotten a hundred years 
from now. 

Even a nickname may be immortal- 
ized in the language you and I speak. 
So it was with Admiral Vernon, nick- 
named “Old Grog” (short for grogram) 
because he used to walk the decks of 
his ship with his grogram cape flying 
out behind him. (Grogram, in case you 
don’t happen to know, is a coarse silk 
and wool material, no longer manufac- 
tured today.) 

For reasons of his own, old Gro 
ordered the sailors’ rum diluted wi 
hot water. The men were furious. A 
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daily measure of rum was looked upon 
as every sailor's right. They muttered 
to themselves about mutiny, but old 
Grog stuck to his orders. Back in port, 
the sailors grumbled loudly about the 
vile stuff they had been forced to drink 
—“grog,” as they called it, after its 
maker, and grog it remains to this day. 
You may perhaps have heard a radio 
announcer saying that a prize fighter 
looked “groggy”; in other words, he 





Modern oil derricks got their name from 
Derrick of Tyburn, a hangman who lived 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 


was weaving around as if he had drunk 
too much grog. 

Derrick, too, was forced to leave his 
name to posterity. In the days of that 
famous red-haired queen, Elizabeth of 
England, Derrick was a hangman at 
Tyburn, and a good one he was, too. 
His fame spread all over England. In- 
stead of saying that a man was to be 
hanged, Londoners said, “Derrick will 
get him.” Before long, Derrick’s famous 
scaffolding, from which dangled many 
a rogue and rascal, became known as a 
derrick. 

Derrick’s story might have ended 
there if it had not been for the Indus- 
trial Revolution. But the Industrial 
Revolution brought machines, amon 
them long-necked cranes that lifted 
weights up and down as Derrick’s scaf- 
folding had lifted the swinging bodies 
of the condemned. “Derricks” these 
cranes were promptly christened, and 
derricks they remain to this day. The 
discovery of oil gave Derrick’s name 
another shove toward immortality. Al- 
most everyone, looking at the tall, lat- 
ticed towers of an oil field, has paid 
homage, knowingly or not, to Eliza- 
beth’s hangman by mentioning the 
word “derrick.” 

No man’s name is safe from the lan- 
guage. Perhaps your own name ma’ 
some day be immortalized in a Saat 
And you may be*sure you will not be 
consulted about the matter, for the lan- 
guage has a way of taking men’s names 
without so much as a by your leave, 








HILE you are attending 

opening assemblies and be- 

ginning classes, .you may 
wish that you could conduct an 
opening assembly of your own. That 
is what several of you are doing on 
this page. Since we teachers are 
good-natured in the beginning of the 
year and don’t mind a little fun at 
our expense, we will permit you to 
lead off with this parody on Kip- 
ling’s “Danny Deever.” 


H’English Fever 
(H’an H’improvement on Danny Deever) 


“What is the teacher shoutin’ for?” the 
hEnglish students said. 

“To make you mind, to make you mind, 
h’an’ never turn your ’ead.” 

“What makes us look so wan h’an’ 
white?” the h’English students said. 

“Tis h’all the work you have to do 
before you go to bed.” 


For ’e’s ’ollerin’ h’at somethin’, ’e’s 
just got to ’ave ‘is say 

The pupils h’in the classroom know; 
they're dreadin’ h’it today. 

E’s taken all their h’ego out h’an flung 
hit all away, 

H’an the students doesn’t like hiit 
much this mornin’. 


“What is the teacher shoutin’ for?” the 
h’English students said. 
“H’at Sally h’Anne, h’at Sally h’Anne, 
‘er grammar’s very bad.” 
“What makes h’us shiver’ like a leaf?” 
the h’English students said. 
“’Cause the teacher's h’in a pet today, 
’e’s really ’oppin’ mad.” 


Oh, poor Sally’s h’in the corner with 
er essay stricken down, 

An’ the teacher’s lookin’ h’at ’er with 
a werry h’awful frown. 

Poor Sally h’Anne, poor Sally h’Anne, 
she’s weepin’ on ‘er gown, 

H’an the students doesn’t like biit 
much this mornin’. 


“What makes h’us anxious to get out?” 
the h’English students asked. 

“Get back to work, get back to work,” 
the h’English teacher gasped. 

“Why do we hurry with the bell?” the 
h’English students asked. 

“To scurry out, to scurry out, h’an do 
h’it werry fast.” 


Edited by Charlotte Van de Wate 


For ’e’s ‘ollerin’ h’at somethin’, e’s just 
got to ‘ave ’is say. 
E’s taken all their h’ego out h’an flung 
hit all away. 
The pupils, they ’as all gone h’out 
h’an glad h’its o'er today. 
"Cause the students ’ad a time of h’it 
this mornin’. 
Mildred Barnard, 15 
Delmar (N. Y.) High School 
Miss Lois J. Denny, Teacher. 


Nobody loves a footnote, except 
maybe a text-book writer, and so 
you'll sympathize with Robert Smith. 
Would you like to take the ‘other 
side? Footnotes read as a separate 


exercise are often fun, with stray bits 


of entertaining gossip. 


On Footnotes 


Of all the devices ever created ‘to 
torture man, the footnote’ is the: most 
fiendishly cunning. You have probably 
been irritated by this. device. 

Did you ever stop to consider how 
much time? you waste on footnotes? 
You are briskly reading when all of a 
sudden you run up against a footnote. 
You would like to skip it, but being 
afraid that it contains something im- 
portant you hurriedly glance at the foot 
of the page, read the note, and go back 
to the sentence you were reading. Go- 
ing back, however, is more difficult 
than you imagined. You've lost the 
place, so several seconds are consumed 
in trying to find the missing link. But 
by this time you have forgotten what 
the sentence was about. Was it worth 
breaking your train of thought* for that 
infinitesimal5 kernel of information? 

The most useless type of footnote is 
that which gives the author, the pub- 
lisher, and date of publication. You 
need that information as much as an 
Eskimo® needs a refrigerator?. A note 
will inform you that Tom Sawyer was 
written by Mark Twain and published 
by Harpers. Since Mark Twain is dead, 
ne can’t write and congratulate him on 


excellent piece of work, and as you- 


already have one copy of Tom Sawyer 
you certainly don’t want to order an- 
other from Harpers. What use can you 
make of these gems® of information? 
Next to the above mentioned foot- 
note the one defining an obsolete® word 
is the most useless. Why use an obsolete 
word when there are so many that are 
better known? Besides, you can usually 
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guess the meaning of the word, and if 
you can’t it isn’t important anyway. 

I believe that most people have as 
much dislike for footnotes as I have, 
and it is to these that this essay is 
dedicated.10 

_1. An explanatory statement placed 
at the bottom of a page. 

2. Something that a clock measures. 

8. Something that is missing to make 
a complete chain. 

4. A metaphor comparing a line of 
thought to a string of son, B cars. 

5. Tiny. 

6. One who lives north of the Arctic 
Circle in an igloo. 

7. Something which keeps some- 
thing else cool. 

8. Something of great value, such as 
these footnotes. 

9. Out of style, such as horses and 
carriages. 

10. To: you poor b 
who have religiously read all of these 
footnotes, I offer my condolences. 

Robert Smith 
Charleston (West Vu.) High School 
Miss Mary E. Kennedy, Teacher. 


To show that we were only joking 
and that we really return to classes 
with enthusiasm, Martha Joyce is 
offering this genuinely appreciative 
essay. 

Number 317 


I am the door to your English room. 
Beyond my simple structure of wood 
pene you will find fountains of 

hip and knowledge. In that room 

et will discover fi GTS un- 

own qualities of sympa un- 

derstanding which be Sh ac- 
intances into i igi 

ae Within sah sg 0 you will 


their , their 
You will meet all kinds of 
all countries and all ages. You will re- 
ceive a general education 
(Concluded on page 27) 
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Adventure in Reading 


(Concluded from page 20) 


day publishing. A couple of years ago 
brief essays that were stories 
began to appear in the London Times. 
That was surprising enough for The 
Times does not print fiction except in 
occasional Christmas supplements. But 
what was more surprising was the way 
the stories were received. They were 
unsigned rts of life as it went on 
in the Miniver family (father, mother 
and three children), living in London 
with a little place in the country, just 
as so many of us live and so many 
more of us would like to. The, stories 
were written from the viewpoint of Mrs. 
Miniver, and in less than no time she 
was the personal friend of everyone who 
read The Times. I have known perfect 
strangers in a railway train to say to 
each other, “Did you see there was a 
Miniver today?”—for these stories came 
out at irregular intervals without notice. 
If you knew what a terrific effort it 
takes for an English stranger to speak 
to another stranger in an English rail- 
way train you'd appreciate what that 
meant. Life was already growing dark 
in England then; the shadow of war 
was heavy on every heart. People were 
willing to give up almost everything 
for peace—but not everything. They 
knew there were some things not only 
worth living for, but if necessary, worth 
dying for. They wanted to be reminded 
of what these things were. This quiet 
voice of Mrs. Miniver, musing over the 


events of ti amd made what went on - 


in their own homes seem more beauti- 
ful, their own family life more precious, 
their own faith in freedom more clear 
and strong. Nobody knew who she was, 
and the name was not told till the 
stories came out in book form. Nobody 
thinks of the author now as Jan Stru- 
ther, they think of her as their friend, 
Mrs. Miniver. Reading this book is like 
visiting a family you like to visit. 


NEW ENGLAND: INDIAN. SUMMER, 
1865-1915. By Van Wyck Brooks (E. 
P. Dutton & Co.). 


If you didn’t read The Flowering of 
New England you missed something, 
and I am convinced that your Englis 
teacher did his best to see you did not 
miss it. It made the standard authors 
in your English classes come alive, as 
they were when they were living and 
writing; it gave you the scene and the 
feeling of New England between 1815 
and 1865, when we had Longfellow, 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Lowell, Thoreau 
and the rest; it gave you the America 
of which these men and this region 
were so significant and important a part. 
Now Mr. Brooks has greatly : he 


has made a continuation of his great 
book, taking in the period between the 
Civil War and the first World War. 
He gives you the New England, and 
the America, of William Dean Howells, 
Henry James, Emily Dickinson and the 
Henry Adams who was educated; and 
along with these a perfect pageantry of 
others. You will understand America of 
the present day more thoroughly from 
this study of its not-so-distant past, and 
find that this illuminates the study you 


are making of our literature. A more 
grown-u k you couldn’t find, but 
you will be at home in it if you are 


interested in our literature and what it 
means. It is more than likely to start 
you reading any number of other books, 
and you will read them with far more 
understanding. 


DOCTOR DOGBODY’S LEG. By James 
Norman Hall (Little, Brown & Co.). 
This one is grand; it’s a yarn by the 

man you know so well through the 

Bounty books, Mutiny on the Bounty 

and the rest. This time he cuts loose 

and has fun, and so do you. Dr. F. 

Dogbody is a navy surgeon who has 

only one leg. People come into the cozy 

tavern-parlor where he sits with his 
cronies, and ask him how he lost his 
leg, and he tells them. He tells ten 
tales, and each time he loses his leg in 
a different adventure. It is exuberant 
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invention, just in the vein of our native 
American “tall tale.” And how Norman 
Hall can write! Z 

In a whisper at the end of this col- 
umn I must add that on October 15th 
a book of mine is coming out called 
Introducing Charles Dickens (Dodd, 
Mead). Honestly, I think it’s good, be- 
cause the typist who copied it borrowed 
the extra copy to take home over Sun- 
day. She said she wanted to read it 
again. 





Round Table 


(Concluded from page 24) 


which will serve you for your whole 
lifetime. 

In that room, among the familiar 
desks, you will come to know yourself— 
your faults and virtues, your feelings 
and emotions. You will learn -to create 
beauty by using in the most effective 
manner the words of the English lan- 
guage. You will learn how to make a 
ple laugh and cry, how to make them 
think and act. If you will, you can be- 
come an artist. ' 

Yes, I expect all of this from you. 
Please do not fail me. I am the door to 
your English room. 

Martha Joyce, 16 
Vincentia Institute, Albany, N. Y. 
Sister M. Carmel, Teacher. 





WORDS TO THE WISE 
A Vocabulary Builder by Gretta Baker 


Guess who’s back? Right you are—the “word twins”! Try to find the right twins for 
each of the following pairs. Remember, “A” sounds like “B” but the spelling is different. 


Key is on page 28. 
A 


. Did you ever turn red as one? 

. Jack Spratt’s wife couldr't eat it. 
June brides use it for veils. 
Santa Claus rides in one. 

You find it over a fireplace. 

. This one needs a plumber. 

. Don’t get caught in one! 

. A dog wags it when he’s happy. 
. It’s a gift from the boss. 

. It’s another word for twosome. 
. You unlock a door with it. 


_ 
SOBNBAAR ODE 


_ 
_ 


12. It’s short for parachute. 
18. Old-fashioned doctors used it to draw 
blood. bite 
14. It’s a “black look.” 
15. park ge it when they mean a grassy 
eld. 
16. Don’t step on mine! 


17. It’s slang tor “boys” and it rhymes with 
“wise.” 
18. You find it on the Mississippi. 


19. It’s the hard way up. 
20. They're bad for auto tires. 


~ 


B 


A policeman’s route. 

A legal claim on property. 

An implement used by a workman. 
Part of a knitting machine. 

A cloak. 

An herb allied to the onion. 

A tiny opening in the skin. 

A story. 

Beams of light. 

A juicy, edible fruit. 

A wharf where vessels unload. 

A young branch of a plant. 
Wood-ashes used to strain liquids. 


White ot egg used as a size in gilding. 

The direction opposite that from which the 
wind comes. 

Vessels, barges. etc., drawn by another 
boat. 

External aspect or appearance. 


A fine or tax exacted by torce. 
A poetic word for climate. 
A government assessment on business, 


property, etc. 








Bicce-Veae mates 


WHERE THEY ARE 

A weekly column of news about the fate 
of Euro authors caught by the onrush 
of war been started in Herald Tribune 
Books. To date the column reports that 
Maurice Maeterlinck, Jules Romains, Emil 
Ludwig, Andre Maurois, Lancelot Hogben, 
Stefan Zweig, Julian Green, Countess Rus- 
sell, Erich Maria Remarque, A. J. Cronin, 
and C. S. Forester have arrived in this 
country. P. G. Wodehouse was captured 
by and is still in the hands of the Ger- 
mans; Lion Feuchtwanger is thought to be 
safe but his whereabouts are unknown; 
Antoine de Saint Exupery is safe in Bor- 
deaux. The Tribune hasn't listed Somerset 
Maugham, who was last reported back in 
England after escaping from Paris by way 
of Lisbon. 

Sigrid Undset, 58-year-old Norwegian 
Nobel prize winner and author of Kristin 
Lavransdatter, landed in San Francisco 
late in August, having made her way to 
Japan by way of the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way. She is in mourning for her eldest son 
who died in the lost cause of Norwegian 
democracy. With” her is her second son 
who plans to study in this country while 
Madame Undset writes and lectures. “I 
can only tell how it was in Norway,” she 
said. “I can only try to warn Americans 
against feeling too safe.” 


DEATHS 


DuBose Heyward, author of Porgy, 
Mamba’s Daughters, and that famous 
short story, “The Half-Pint Flask,” died in 
June at the age of 55 in Tryon, North 
Carolina. We look forward to printing “The 
Half-Pint Flask” in these pages soon, along 
with an appreciative article about its fam- 
ous author. 

Dane Coolidge, third cousin of Calvin 
Coolidge and a direct descendant of Pris- 
cilla and John Alden, died in August in 
Berkeley, California, at the age of 67. New 
England-born author of Western tales, Mr. 
Coolidge has long been recognized as one 
of our t writers about cowboys, Indians 
and the frontier in serious books as well 
as galloping romantic novels. His last book, 
Yaqui Drums, was published by Dutton in 
March, 


APPLESEED 


You'll find a good account of Johnny 
Appleseed (and a score of other American 
heroes) in the collection, Their Weight in 
Wildcats, (Houghton Mifflin). The book is 
illustrated throughout by James Daugh- 
erty, a sample of whose work we've re- 
produced shee with the Johnny Apple- 
seed radio play (see p. 17). Two other of 
our favorite Appleseed items are Vachel 
Lindsay's “In Praise of Johnny Appleseed” 
and the J. A. poem in the Benets’ Book of 
Americans. (Farrar and Rinehart.) 


RAWLINGS 


In a note to the editors of the 
Evening Post in which she had a story last 
spring, Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings wrote 





that on home from a short trip 
ee eee ae ree 
she had been in England. We quote: “It 
seems a Jacksonville friend s by.in 
my absence and my colored Adrina told 


side meant to him, of course, abroad. Not 
at all. Adrina meant on the other side of 
the Mason and Dixon line.” ~ 


HOW TO ENJOY A TOOTHACHE 


Out of her experience of having a bad 
tooth pulled at a public clinic, Sala Welt- 
man, 17, of New York City, wrote a poem 
that won first prize for her last spring in 
the annual city inter-high school. poetry 


contest, Here’s the first stanza: 
Clinic 


Your name? Your age? 
Where do you live? 
Your height? Your weight? 
Yes, you must give 
Your mother’s name, 
Your father’s name, 
Your brother’s name. 
Your work? Your wage? 
Your boss? Your shop? 
Here, put an X 

Right at the top. 

It means you're r 
That’s all: ait et 
And wait, you’re poor, 


Franklin P. (Information, Please) 
Adams, in commenting on the award, 
wrote gs sar that here was light 
satire, cadenced and rhymed. “Then he 
went on to say that “most young folks 
not only wrote unrhymed stuff, but un- 
thymed stuff whose authors never knew 
the rigors of formal verse. Freedom in 
verse, like freedom from slavery, is not 
freedom unless it is freedom from some- 
thing.” 


POCKETFUL OF POETRY 


Speaking of poetry, we'd like to mention 
that there’s now a Pocket Book of Verse in 
which you'll find most of the poets we're 
going to talk about in our Poetry Corner 

is year. It's a good collection, and all for 
twenty-five cents. 


BOOK WEEK 


It isn’t too early to point out that the 
date of Book Week has been set for No- 
vember 10 to 16. For details of materials 
to use and for ideas to help celebrate Book 
Week, write to Book Week Headquarters, 
62 West 45th Street, New York. 








Key to “Words to the Wise” 
A B A B 
1. beet beat ll. key quay 
2. lean lien . 12. chute shoot 
3. tulle tool 13. leech leach 
4 sleigh slay 14. glare glair 
5. mantel mantle 15. lea lee 
¢ leak leek 16. toe tow 
. pour pore 17. guys guise 
8. tail tale 18. levee levy 
9. raise rays 19. climb clime 
10. pair pear 20. tacks tax 





Key to “Wind, Sand and Stars” Quiz 
(1)b. (2)a. (3)e. (4)d. (5)a. 
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Poetry Corner | 
(Concluded from page 28) 


of the Centralia, Ill, High School. 
Perhaps a geueration which can 
duce poetry as idealistic as this and 
many others of the Round Table 
page does not need to be reminded 
that poetry is still helpful in our 
lives. ; 


He must come singing who would 
call me his, 

Come singing down the long, light 
avenues, 


Sh ae 


eys 
To my locked heart, whom I for 
Prince. would choose. 


He must come singing who would 
call me his, 
I care not that he ride a palfrey 
white, 
But that his eyes hold lights from 
far countries, 
And that he dream fair, lofty dreams, 
my Knight. 
1 From “A Vagabond Song,” from Bliss Carman 
Poems, reprinted by permission of Dodd, Mead 
and Co 


* From “They Had No Poet” from The Awaken- 
ing and Other Poems, by Don Marquis, reprinted by 
permission of Doubleday, Doran and Co., Ine. 


CHARLOTTE VAN DE WATER 








Enjoy Writing 
(Concluded from page 24) 


let everything in the room contribute 
something suggestive only of comfort. 
Such writing is fun, I promise you. 

Granted that you are learning to ex- 
perience things or to recapture “memo- 
ries of things past,” and that you are 
trying to write down the essence and 
feeling of an experience rather than a 
list of circumstances, you will still of 
course have difficulties ahead. You may 
for one thing have a habit of writing 
too meagerly, never using words enough 
to get something fully across. Try to let 
yourself go; experiment with figures of 

h; use large sheets of paper; never 
feel hurried. Have an audience in mind 
to whom you are forced to make mat- 
ters clear and interesting, a child, a 
friend, a “man in the street.” Try tell- 
ing your experience in a letter. 

“then car make use of mechanical 
aids—a gi or pencil, eas 
to write on, cieelleet: Migit, chek ond 
table the right size. Start thinking of a 
com; i as soon as it is given 


2 8 ee eee * 
on a certain day at a certain hour. | 


Let anticipation grow and when the 
hour comes—enjoy yourself! 
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HE orphanage is high in th 
T Carolina mountains. Sometimes 
in winter the snowdrifts dre so 
deep that the institution is cut off 
from the village below, from all the 
world. Fog hides the mountain 





, the snow swirls down the val- 


eys, and a wind blows so bitterly 
that the age boys who take 
the milk twice daily to the baby cot- 
tage reach the door with fingers stiff 
in an agony of numbness. 

“Or when we carry trays from the 
cookhouse for the ones that are sick,” 
Jerry said, “we get our faces frost- 
bit, because we can’t put our hands 
over them. I have gloves,” he added. 
“Some of the boys don’t have any.” 

He liked the late spring, he said. 
The rhododendron was in bloom, a 
carpet of color, across the mountain- 
sides, soft as the May winds that 
stirred the hemlocks. He called it 


laurel. 

“It's tty when the laurel 
blooms,” he said. “Some of it’s pink 
ind some Of it’s white.” 

I was there in the autumn. I 
wanted quiet, isolation, to do some 
troublesome writing. I wanted moun- 
tain air to blow out the malaria from 
too long a time in the subtropics. I 
was homesick, too, for the flaming of 
maples in October, and for corn 
shocks and pumpkins and black-wal- 
out trees and the lift of hills. I found 
them all, living in a cabin that be- 
longed to the orphanage, half a mile 
beyond the orphanage farm. When I 
took the cabin, I asked for a boy or 
man to come and chop wood for the 
fireplace. The first few days were 
warm, and I found what wood I 
needed about the cabin, no one 


came, and I forgot the order. 


I looked up from my typewriter 


one late afternoon, 2 little startled. A 
boy stood at the door, and my 
sapor dog, my conipanion, wa’ at 

side, and had not barked to warn 
me. The boy was probably twelve 
years old, but undersized. He wore 
overalls‘ and a torn shirt, and was 
barefooted. 

He said, “I can chop some wood 
today.” 

I said, “But I have a boy coming 
from the orphanage.” 

“Tm the boy.” 

“You? But you're small.” 

“Size dont matter, chopping 
wood,” he said. “Some of the big 
boys don’t chop good. I've been 
chopping wood at the orphanage a 
long time.” 

I visualized mangled and inade- 
quate branches for my fires. I was 
well into my work and not inclined 
to conversation. I was a little blunt. 

“Very well. There's the ax. Go 
ahead and see what you can do.” 

I went back to work, closing the 
door. At first the sound of the boy 
dragging brush annoyed me. Then 
he on to chop. The blows were 
rhythmic and steady, and shortly I 
had forgotten him, the sound no 
more of an interruption than a con- 
sistent rain. I suppose an hour and a 
half passed, for when I stopped and 
stretched, and heard the boy’s steps 
on the cabin stoop, the sun was drop- 
ping behind the farthest mountain, 
and the valleys were purple. 

The boy said, “I have to go to sup- 
per now. I can come again tomorrow 
evening.” 

I said, “Tll pay you now for what 
you've done,” thinking I should prob- 


« 


Sale ies | 
Pea. 






ably have to insist on an older boy. 
“Ten cents an hour?” : 

“Anything is all right.” 

wa cad ‘iether back of the. 
cabin. An astonishing amount of - 
solid wood had been cut. There were 
cherry logs and heavy roots of rhodo- 
dendron, and blocks from the waste 
pine and oak left from the building 
of the cabin. 

“But you've done as much as a 
man,” I said. “This is a splendid 
pile.” : 

I looked at him, actually, for the 
first time. His hair was the color of 
the corn shocks and his eyes, very 
direct, were like the mountain sky 
when rain is pending—gray, with a 
shadowing of that miraculous blue. 
As I spoke, a light came over him, 
as though the setting sun had 
touched him with the same suffused 
glory with which it touched the 
mountains. I gave him a quarter. 

“You may come tomorrow,” I said, 
“and thank you very much.” 

He looked at me, and at the coin, 
and seemed to want to speak, but 
could not, and turned away. 

“Tll split kindling tomorrow,” he 
said over his thin ragged shoulder. 
“You'll need kindling and medium 
wood and logs and backlogs.” 

At daylight I was half wakened by 
the sound of chopping. Again it was 
so even in texture that I went back 
to sleep. When I left my bed in the 
cool morning, the boy had come and 
gone, and a stack of kindling was 
neat against the cabin wall. He came 
again after school in the afternoon 
and worked until time to return to 
the orphanage. His name was Jerry; 
he was twelve years old, and he had 
been at the orphanage since he was 
four. I could picture him at four, 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17 to 28 (English Section) are omitted. 
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with the same grave gray-blue eyes 
and the same—independence? No, 
the word that comes to me is “in- 
tegrity.” 

The word means something very 
special to me, and the quality for 
which I use it is a rare one. My 
father had it—there is another of 
whom I am almost sure—but almost 
no man of my acquaintance pos- 
sesses it with the clarity, the purity, 
the simplicity of a mountain stream. 
But the boy Jerry had it. It is bedded 
on courage, but it is more than 
brave. It is honest, but it is more than 
honesty. The ax handle broke one 
day. Jerry said the kegs at the 
orphanage would repair it. I brought 
money to pay for the job and he re- 
fused it. 

' “Til pay for it,” he said. “I broke 
it. I brought the ax down careless.” 

“But no one hits accurately every 
time,” I told him. “The fault was in 
the wood of the handle. I'll see the 
man from whom I bought it.” 

It was only then that he would. 
take the money. He was standing 
back of his own carelessness. He was 
a free-will agent and he chose to do 
caretul work, and if he failed, he 
took the responsibility without sub- 
terfuge. 

And he did for me the unnecessary 
thing, the gracious thing, that we 








find done only by’ the great of heart. 
Things no ining can teach, for 
they are done on the instant, with no 
predicated ience. He found a 
cubbyhole beside the fireplace that I 
had not noticed. There, of his own 
accord, he kindling and “me- 
dium” wood, so that I might always 
have dry fire material ready in case 
of sudden wet weather. A stone was 
loose in the rough walk to the cabin. 
He dug a deeper hole and steadied 
it, although he came, himself, by a 
short cut over the bank. I found that 
when I tried to return his thoughtful- 
ness with such things as candy and 
apples, he was wordless. “Thank 
you” was, perhaps, an expression for 
which he had no use, for his cour- 
tesy was instinctive. He only looked 
at the gift and at me, and a curtain 
lifted, so that I saw d into the 
clear well of his eyes, and gratitude 
was there, and affection, soft over the 
firm granite of his character. 

He made simple excuses to come 
and sit with me. I could no more 
have turned him away than if he had 
been physically hungry. I suggested 
once that the best time for us to visit 
was just before supper, when I left 


off my writing. After that, he waited: 


always until my typewriter had been 
some time quiet. One day I worked 
until nearly dark. I went outside the 








My return was belated and fog 
filled the mountain passes so treach- 
erously that I dared not drive at 
night. The fog held the next morn- 
ing, and it was Monday noon before 
I reached the cabin. The doz had 
been fed and cared for that morning. 
Jerry came early in the afternoon, 
anxious. 

“The superintendent said nobody 

(Continued on page 36) 































MARJORIE KINNAN RAWLINGS 


Down in Florida they have a saying that “When the 
whippoorwill calls, it’s time for the corn to be in the ground.” 
From that saying Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, author of the 
Pulitzer Prize novel, The Yearling, has taken the title, 
When The Whippoorwill (Scribners), for her new book of 
collected short stories, The book itself is new, but the stories 
themselves are the ones people have been reading and de- 
lighting in as they appeared in mazagines and anthologies 
during the past six or seven years. Among them you'll find 
twe old favorites—the famous and very funny “Benny and 
the Bird Dogs” and “Varmints,” both of which have ap- 
peared in Scholastic in times past. Another, entirely unlike 
the rest in mood (and incidentally the only story in the book 
without the familiar Florida background Mrs. Rawlings 


- 







writes about so well) is the fine story we give you this week 
—*“A Mother in Mannville.” 

Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings was born and grew up in 
Washington, D. C., where her father was in the government 
service. She spent the ten years after graduating from the 
University of Wisconsin working on newspapers in Louisville, 
New York, and Rochester. Then, in 1928, she left the North 
and made her way to a “jungle edge between two lakes” at 
isolated Cross Creek, Hawthorne, Florida. 

Before she went to Florida Mrs. Rawlings had. written 
stories, but not with much success. Once in the back country 
of Florida, as she told a rapt audience last winter in New 
York, she had a remarkable experience that made all the 
difference. One day out hunting in the pine scrub, she got 
lost, sat down to wait until she was discovered. Alone there 
im the great silence, she “felt a profound peace and fell to 


with humility and love”) Mrs. Rawlings began to write the 
books that have made her famous. South Moon Under (a 
Book-of-the-Month choice) was followed by Golden Apples, 
many short stoties, and The Yearling. 
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Personal Problems 


A Department of Advice Conducted by George Lawton 


War Jitters 
Dear Dr. Lawton: 
URING the 
yéar, I found it 
véry difficult to 


keep my mind on my 
school work, or, for that 
matter, to really enjoy 
myself outside of school. 
The only way I can ex- 
plain it is the European 
situation. How can any- 
one plan for a job or a 


to be oyed, what's the use of any- 
body trying to be anything or do any- 
thing, but if there is a chance to save 
it, then I ought to join up and help in 
the fight.. Right, now, my head is in a 
whirl and how I’m going to make any- 
thing out of school this year or keep the 
jitters from affecting my everyday life, 
has me worried: David D 


Defense—Internal and External 
Dear David: 

In recent months, many Americans 
—young and old—have shown si 
of the jitters. But this ailment should 
not be blamed entirely on the news 
from Europe. Certain types of people 
“jitter” easily, even in a world at 
peace, and a war situation simply 
increases their opportunities for be- 
coming upset. There is the timid in- 
dividual who, from childhood on, al- 
ways has found the normal chal- 
lenges of life too much for him and 
whose mind greatly amplifies ev 
minor threat < dedi deat hin 
Then, too, there is the person dis- 
satisfied with his life and work. In 
the worry and excitement about the 
war, he finds an escape from the 
usual routine, as well as an excuse 
for his inability to get ahead. 

We are all concerned about the 
war, By turns it is dramatic, fasci- 
nating and terrible, but the average 
person does not let it take up all his 
thoughts or lead him anen 
off the main highway of his life plan. 

What ly has happened to 





DR. LAWTON 
career, if there may be conscription, 
war, etc? That will mean several years 
taken out of my life or perhaps even 
something worse. If civilization is going 


this country? Little, ex- 
cept that we have lost 
some illusions. We al- 
ways have taken it for 
granted that because 
we found democracy 
the best form of gov- 
ernment, every other 
nation felt as we did 
and sooner or later 
would take us as their 
model. We also be- 
lieved that no other 
country would dare think of attack- 
ing us, on account of our two oceans 
and our greatness in size and natural 
resources. Suddenly we discover that 
there are nations who have little re- 
spect for our institutions and cul- 
tural achievements, that an attack is 
possible and our defense inadequate. 

We who believe in democracy 
have had to learn that a people may 
be free and advanced, that it may 
lead a peaceful and easy-going exist- 
ence, and yet, in spite of this, it still 
may have enemies, internal and ex- 
ternal. Against such hostile forces, 
democracy must actively protect it- 
self, by means both of armaments 
and an intense faith in its own 
values. if 

The difficulty we face today will 
not be solved by “jitters.” Instead, it 
is a good idea whenever one is afraid 
and confused, to draw up a plan and 
then act upon it. Our first step should 
be to erect, as rapidly as possibly, an 
adequate defence against mili 
attack. Next, we should search out 
and remove everything which keeps 
us from reaching our maximum 
strength as a nation. Problems like 
those of poverty, unemployment, 
ignorance, sickness, intolerance will 
keep us weakened until they receive 
some sort of solution. Democracy, 
in fact, recently has been defined as 
“Liberty, plus groceries.” 

The final step in this plan is to 
count our blessings and consider all 
the advantages of being an Ameri- 
can. There is a saying that no one 
knows what he has until he loses it. 
During these past few months we 





HIS is the department devoted to 

helping high school students dis- 
solve the perplexities that beset 
youth. It’s your department. You, 
yourself, select the topics discussed 
on this e. You do it by writing- 
letters ay George Lawton, ‘psy- 
chologist and teacher experienced in 
dealing with problems of young 
people. Dr. Lawton cannot reply to 
your letters personally. But if your 
questions are of general significance 
and interest to high school students, 
you will sooner or later find answers 
here wich will help you with your 
personal. problems. Address Dr. 
Lawton care of Scholastic. 











have seen how soon nations abroad 
could lose control over their own 
fate and identity. As a result, we 
began to appreciate with an extraor- 
dinary keenness and gratitude all 
that the American way of life means 
to us. 

Citizens in a democracy have no 
dictators to tell them what to do. 
They pick their own leaders and 
frame their own laws. Whether we 
enter the war or not, the years that 
lie ahead are going to be difficult 
ones, and we will have to make up 
our minds on many major policies, 
national and _ international. The 
United States will need, as it never 
before needed, a population that 
can make a wise selection from a 
large number of conflicting choices. 





In a nation whose citizens govern 
themselves, young people require-a 
special kind of education which they 
must not cut short if it can be avoid- 
ed. As I conceive it, an education 
today has several aims. It should 
help young people in adjusting to 
the problems they face in their ‘teen 

ears. It should also give them some 
Lkered preparation for handling 
‘the chief situations they will meet 
as adults. This last means that a 
school should provide the kind of 
training that will be useful later on 


(Concluded on page 41) 
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CHARLIE 
CHAPLIN’S 


NEW MOVIE 


THE GREAT 
DICTATOR 


HARLIE CHAPLIN is the world’s greatest comedian. 

That's no blurb from a Hollyw ress notice. It's 

a championship title which Chaplin has held since he 
came to Hollywood to act in motion pictures twenty-five 
years ago: He had been in the picture game only five years 
when he decided to be his own boss—to write, act, direct, 
and edit his own photoplays. He's made very few pictures 
since that time, but every one has been a masterpiece. 

Movie houses in every country in the world have shown 
Charlie’s pictures. Men and women of almost every nation- 
ality know the little man with the funny mustache, baggy 
pants, cracked shoes, derby hat and cane. 

The Great Dictator is Charlie’s first picture since Modern 
Times, 1936. More than a year has gone into its actual pro- 
Guction: You can guess from the title who the main char- 
acter is. But there are really two leading roles—both of them 
played by Charlie: Hynkel, the little Jewish barber, and 
the Great Dictator himself. 

The mythical country of*Tomainia is at war, and Hynkel, 
frightened and confused by the big guns, is serving his 
country in the front line trenches. When the war ends and 
he goes home to his barber shop in the Ghetto, he finds a 
changed world. Men in Double Cross uniforms order people 
about and smear the word JEW on shop windows. Hynkel 
gets into an argument with the Double Cross troopers and 
is arrested. But a likeness between him and the Great Dic-. 
tator saves him from the noose and puts him in the palace. 

Hynkel’s resemblance to the Great Dictator causes a bor 
ricane of confusion and comedy. 












CHARLIE is not the Great Dictator in the hoto above. 
He’s Hynkel, the little Jewish barber, fi oo 
country in the front lines. He’s confused, 

stand anti-aircraft guns, wot sin has Ue oe 
wrong direction—with the usual Chaplin bewilderment. 


IT TAKES a platform under the Great Dictator’s chair to 
put Napolini, Dictator Number Two, “in his place.” You 
will notice, too, that Napolini (Jack Oakie) is hunched 
to meager size in a chair no hi than a hassock. His 
superior has the full benefit of a high ceremonial seat. 


AFTER THE ARMISTICE, Hynkel goes home, in 
finding the old peaceful life in his barber s 

learns that peace is gone. Troopers who wear the s i 
of the Double Cross are running rampant in ape 
borhood. In photo (left), Paulette Goddard, who 

the role of laundry girl he loves, finds her 
arrested by Double Crossmen, and sadly looks on. 
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BASEBALL COACH AT 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 














OACH JACK COOMBS, formerly 
star. pitcher for the Philadel- 

phia Athletics, is one of the best 
known baseball coaches in the coun- 
try, and here is his advice to you on 
what it takes to win out in baseball: 


“To be a good ballplayer takes speed 
and skill . .. courage and fighting spirit. 
But all of them together won’t make 
up for a lack of necessary energy. After 
you hit a ‘homer’ you still have to run 
those bases! 


“I know of no better all-around food 
than bread for supplying sustained 
energy—good, solid, lasting food energy 
that helps endurance . - helps keep a 
Player off the bench. That's why every 
man on our squads gets bread or toast 


at every meal... and I advise the same 
rule to every boy who wants the stam- 
ina and endurance of a winner.’’ 

Bread’s special value for athletes 
is that it releases a steety flow of 
food energy. Not just quick energy 
needed for a sudden burst of speed, 
but energy that lasts over a period 
of several hours. 


**It’s one of the most valuable 
foods for supplying sustained 
energy—which stays with 
you straight through the 
game,’’ adds Coach Coombs 


Start with plenty of toast with breakfast 
... then you’re less likely to get tired in 
the middle of the morning. Besides, toast 
is a grand exerciser for teeth and jaws. 
And plenty of bread with your lunch 
and evening meal will help throw off 
fatigue after hard, active games. You 
know how delicious bread always tastes. 
Eat it generously! 





Also, good bread made with 
milk supplies other élements your 
body needs—muscle-building 
proteins and valuable minerals, 
including calcium. 

Take the advice of Coach 
Coombs—eat bread at every meal. 





EAT BAKERS’ BREAD 


The modern bakers’ bread 
is one of the best energy 
foods you can eat. It sup- 
plies—in almost ideal pro- 


proteins and energy-giving 
carbohydrates. And it is 
nearly 100% digestible. 
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BOY dates GIRL 


Witle Reg. U. 5. Pat. Off. 


I. Howdy, Stranger 


HE low drone of the afternoon 

mail plane broke the silence of 
study period. Several students 
glanced toward the. windows but 
quickly returned to their textbooks 
at the first rumble of Mr. McBee’s 
loud “A-a-a-HEM!” 

Chemistry I was devoting the last 
half of seventh period to tomorrow's 
assignment. At least, that had been 
the “suggestion” given the class a 
few minutes before. But, despite a 
general willingness to cooperate with 
Mr. McBee (Gen'l Sc., Chem., Biol., 
and coach of the golf team), the 
minds of most of the class were not 
on exactly the “Solids, Liquids and 
Gases” their teacher had intended. 

Take EZ. (Easy) Pickens in the 
back row, for instance. True, Easy’s 
eyes were directed toward a com- 
plicated drawing of a water boiler, 
but his heart was not in it. In spirit 
Easy was back at Camp Whoopee, 
lazily paddling a canoe downstream. 
Simone Bromberg, nearby, was ap- 
parently memorizing a long list of 
chemical elements, but actually she 
was thinking of all the Positively 
Devastating remarks she could have 
made to that handsome lifeguard at 
Lake Lure—the one she'd never quite 








By Gay Head 


dared speak to all summer! Across 
the aisle, Puff Rice was gazing in- 
tently at an illustration of Steam but 
something about it reminded her of 
the clouds over the moon the night 
of the clam-bake at Paradise Cove 
and the words running through her 
head at the moment were definitely 
not from the textbook: 

I-magi-na-shun is <sil-ly 

You gowa-found wil-ly nilly ... 

Behind her chemistry book Margie 
Merritt was trying to conjure up the 
name for a new feature column in 
the Central Hi-Brow. Suddenly she 
had it! If Sis Moncke was going to 
write the column, why not call it 
Moncke Business? In hurry to 
see how this would look on paper, 
Marge knocked her catch-all note- 
book on the floor. With a sigh of dis- 
gust at such clumsiness, she leaned 
over to pick up the scattered papers 
and almost bumped heads with The 
New Boy Across the Aisle, who had 
joined the rescue act. Marge blushed 
a little and whispered “Thanks” as he 
handed a batch of papers back to 
her. 

“Youre welcome,” the N. B. re- 
plied politely and then turned back 
to his own work. On the back of his 








Is it friendly or “fresh” Girl 
"tpaak to the New Boy Aeros the 
after class? 


How should Girl introduce the N.B. 
to a couple (G. and B.) of class- 
mates? f i 


How do CG. and B. usuall 


edge an introduction 
the two B’s? 


acknow!l- 
How do 











notebook was the aame_MecDON. 
ALD C. WORTH, as well as less 
formal inscriptions, such as “Mac,” 
“Itchy,” “Scoop,” “Joe Btfsplk,’ 
“Yehoodi,” etc. 

Mac opened his notebook to a 
clean page and without thinking, be- 
gan writing “Twelve Oaks High ...” 
then quickly marked through his 
scribblings. Better not to think about 
Twelve Oaks, he decided. Made him 
too—homesick was the word, no mat- 
ter how you tried to get around it 
And Mac had to admit that these last 
three days, since he’d moved to Mid- 
dlevale, had been pretty lonely. Not 
that he’d expected to be greeted 
with a brass band at Central! Nor 
had he minded too much sitting on 
the sidelines at the Reunion Cere- 
monies . . . “Hiya pal? Swell sum- 
mer, eh?” . . . “Who'dya get for 
English lit? ‘Shockspeare’ Higgins? 
Yeah, et me, Brute.” . . . “Boy-o-boy 
wait'll you see the snaps I got of 
that Blonde Venus at Golden Beach 
this vacation ... ” etc. But somehow, 
by now he'd thought—well, that 
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must be the catch in entering as an up- 
r-classman. You were new—and yet 
old. And, so far, none of the Centralites 
seemed interested in the plain, garden 
variety of greenhorn. You had to be 
either a Freshman or a refugee—like 
that English girl who'd been the center 
of attention in the cafeteria that noon. 

Br-rrr-rr-nngg! The bell for class dis- 
missal interrupted Mac’s brooding. He 
gahered py books and went out. 
As ke walked down the corridor, some- 
one se alongside of him. It was 
the Girl Across the Aisle. 

“You're new, aren't you?” Marge 
asked. 

“Yes, can you tell by looking?” Mac 
smiled. 

“Well,” Marge hesitated, “I just ha 
pened to know everybody else in the 
class—except you. Do you know any 
of them—the rest?” 

Mac shook his head. “No, you see—” 

“Well, look, there’s Stan Wright, 
president of our class, just ahead. Hey, 
Stan, you and Betty waitaminute,” 
Marge called to the pair scooting down 
the corridor in front of them. Stan 
turned at hearing his name called, and 
then told Betty to slow down. “Whew, 
you two certainly make knots, don’t 
you?” Marge puffed, when she and Mac 
finally caught up with them. “Betty— 
and Stan, this is Mac Worth, a new 
member of our class. Mac, this is Betty 
Nichols and Stan Wright—and, inci- 
dentally, ’'m Margie Merritt! I hadn’t 
quite gotten around to that. You see, I 
sneaked your name off your notebook,” 
Marge finished, slightly embarrassed. 
But Marge’s informality had put the 
others at ease and they all laughed at 
her three-in-one introduction. Betty and 
Mac nodded and said “how-do-you- 
do’s” and Stan and Mac shook hands. 

“Oh, yes, you're from Twelve Oaks, 
aren't you?” Stan said enthusiastically. 
“Well, I have a confession. I meant to 
look you up today. But I’ve been 
swamped with class business. First class 
meeting's tomorrow, you know. Say, 
maybe I ought to ask all the new mem- 
bers to stand up and tell who they are 
and where they're from. Then we'd get 
to know you sooner. In the meantime, 
though, welcome to Central, and if you 
need any ’ advice, use our In- 
formation Booths at the ends of the 
corridors on the first floor. They’re our 
class pas dedicated mainly to the 
bewildered Freshmen—you know, those 
who can’t find the swimming pool and 
the escalators "ve h so much 
about—from the Sophs! Gee; , look 
what time it is. Sorry, but we'll have 
> run. We're due at a finance commit- 
ee meeting right now. But, say, M 
tell me me Sy Pe and Me we ay 
tivities you might be interested in. I'd 










(Concluded on page 38) 
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” POSTURE 
=> 


Don’t risk your chances of being a 
star by letting your feet Be. back on 
ou! Protect them with “Posture 
oundation.” 
You see, “Posture Foundation” is 
a special patented health feature 
that’s built into Hood and Goodrich 
canvas shoes to keep the bones of 
your feet in their natural, normal 
position. This feature actually safe- 
guards against flat feet—assurin 
you of the good sound feet that wi 


by this label inside the shoe. Trademark registered. 


REGISTERED TRADE-MARK AND MADE UNDER U.S. PATENT 1,998,127 AND OTHERS 


“POSTURE FOUNDATION’ — Identified in canvas shoes 
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help to make you a better all-round 
athlete. ‘Posture Foundation” also 
distributes body weight correctly, 
improving body posture, and de- 
creases foot strain and leg muscle 
fatigue. 

And what’s more, Hood and 
Goodrich canvas shoes have real 
style and extra wear. Drop in at 
your local dealer’s and get these 
shoes for “gym.” 





“Posture Foundation” is an exclusive patented device found in canvas 
sport shoes manufactured only under these two nationally recognized 
brands. Sold at leading footwear, sporting goods, and department stores. 
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Mr. Edsel Ford congratulating Eugene 
Kennard, national boy dri cham- 
ion, at World’s Fair banquet attended 
y the 48 state champions. 


Indiana Boy Wins 
Good Driving Title 

Good-driving champions from the 48 
states met at the New York World’s 
Fair last week and competed for the 
title of national champion. These 48 
state champions—boys between the ages 
of 14 and 19—won their state titles in 
competition with 60,000 boys, all mem- 
bers of the Ford Good Drivers League. 

The champion boy driver was de- 
cided after a series of difficult tests 
lasting four days in New York City traf- 
fic and on especially prepared testing 
ground at the World's Fair. 

At the completion of the tests, the 
boys were given a banquet, at which 
the champion and other prize-winners- 
were announced. 

Eugene M. Kennard, 18, of Evans- 
ville, Ind., was declared national 
champion. Mr. Edsel Ford, president 
of the Ford Good Drivers League, 
awarded Kennard a college scholarship 
of $5,000. Kennard said he would take 
this scholarship at the University of 
Indiana. ‘ : 

A $2,000 scholarship went to the 
runner-up, James Hymer, 18, of 
Phoenix, Ariz. Forty-six other scholar- 
ships from $500 to $100 were awarded 
the other state champions. 


Boy Radio Scientist 
Scholarship Winner 


George Warner Swenson, Jr., Hough- 
ton, Michigan, High School, class of 
a won pommel honors for 
youth in a national competition spon- 
sored by the Radio Corporation of 
America. 

Announcement of the winner was 
made Aug. 30 by General James G. 
Harbord, of R. C. A. 


Swenson, winner out of a field of 
2,500 scierice students, received a 


$4,000 scholarship. He will use it at 
the Michigan 
Technology. 


lege of Mining and 


A Mother in Manville 
(Continued from page 30) 
kind, good people, the food was more 


would drive in the fog,” he said. “I 
came just before bedtime last night and 
you hadn’t come. So I brought Pat some 
of my breakfast this morning. I wouldn't 
havé let anything happen to him.” 

“I was sure of that. I didn’t worry.” 

“When I heard about the fog, I 
thought you'd know.” 

He was needed for work at the or- 
phanage and he had to return at once. 


I gave him a dollar in payment, and he 


looked at it and went away. But that 
night he came in the darkness and 
knocked at the door. 

“Come in, Jerry,” I said, “if you're 
allowed to be away this late.” 

“I told maybe a story,” he said. “I 
told them I thought you would want to 


He sat by the fire with 
other light, and told me of their two 
days ok gree gc er ape alg 
him, found a comfort that I 
did not have for him. And it seemed to 
me that being with my 
for him, had brought the 
too, together, so that he that- he 
belonged to me as well as to the ani 

“He stayed right with me,” he told, 
except w: he ran in the laurel. He 
likes the laurel. I took him up over the 
hill and we both ran fast. There was 
a place where the grass was high and 
I lay down in it hid, I could hear 
Pat hunting for me. He found my trail 
and he ed. When he found me, he 
acted crazy, and he ran around and 
around me, in circles.” 

We watched the flames. 

“That's an apple log, 
burns the prettiest of any wood.” 

We were close. 

He was sud impelled to 
of things he had not en of before, 
nor had I cared to ask him. 

“You look a little bit like my mother,” 
he said. “Especially in the dark, by the 
fire.” 

“But you were only four, Jerry, when 
here. You have remembered 
she looked, all these years?” 
“My mother lives in Mannville,” he 

said. 

For a moment, finding that he had a 
mother shocked me as greatly as any- 
thing in my life has ever done, and I 
did not know why it disturbed me. 
Then I understood my distress. I was 


filled with a resentment that 
any woman Jo away and leave 
her son. A fresh an itself. A 
son like this one—. was 


a wholesome place, the executives were 





than adequate, the boys were healthy, 
a ragged shirt was no hardship, nor the 
doing of clean labor. Granted, perhaps, 
that the boy felt no lack, what about 
the mother? At four he would have 
looked the same as now, Nothing, I 
thought, nothing in life could change 
those eyes. His quality must be ap 
parent to an idiot, a fool. I burned wi 
questions I could not ask. 

“Have you seen her, Jerry—lately?” 

“I see her every summer. She sends 
for me.” 

I wanted to cry out, “Why are you 
not with her? How can she let you go 
away again?” 

He said, “She comes up here from 
Mannville whenever she can. She 
doesi:'t have a job now.” r 

His face shone in the firelight. 

“She wanted to give me a puppy, 
but they can’t let any one boy keep 
puppy. You remember the suit I 
on Sunday?” He was plainly proud. 
“She sent me that for istmas, The 
Christmas before that”—he drew a long 
breath, savoring the memory—“she sent 
me a pair of skates.” 

“Ro. igen 

My mind was , making pictures 
of be trying to understand her. She 
had not, then, entirely deserted or for- 

him. But why, then—I thought, 
“I must not condemn her without 
knowing.” ' 

“Roller skates. I let the other boys 
use them. They're always borrowing 
them. But they're careful of them.” 

What circumstances other than 


“I'm going to take the dollar you 
gave me for taking care of Pat,” he 
said, “and buy her a pair of 4 

I could say, “That be nice. 
Do you know her size?” 

“I think it’s 8%,” he said. 

He looked at my hands. 

“Do you wear 8%?” he asked. 

“No. I wear a smaller size, a 6.” 


ie 





the | 





The human mind scatters its interests 
as though made of thistledown, and 
every wind stirs and moves it. I fin- 
ished my work. It did not please me, 
and I gave my thoughts to another 
field. I should need some Mexican ma- 
terial. 

I made arrangements to close my 
Florida place. Mexico immediately, and 
doing the writing there, if conditions 
were favorable. Then, Alaska with my 
brother. After that, heaven knew what 
or where, 

I did not take time to go to Mann- 
ville to see Jerry’s mother, nor even to 
talk with the orphanage officials about 
her. I was a trifle abstracted about the 
boy, because of my work and plans. 
And after my first fury at her—we did 
not speak of her again—his having a 
mother, - sort at all, not far away, 
in Mannville, relieved me of the ache I 
had had about him. He did not question 
the anomalous relation. He was not 
lonely. It was none of my concern. 

He came every day and cut my wood 
and did small helpful favors and stayed 
to talk. The days had become cold, and 
often I let him come inside the cabin. 
He would lie on the floor in front of the 
fire, with one arm across the pointer, 
and they would both doze and wait 
quietly for me. Other days they ran 
with a common ecstasy through the lau- 
rel, and since the asters were now gone, 
he brought me back vermilion maple 
leaves, and chestnut boughs dripping 
with imperial yellow. I was ready to go. 

I said to him, “You have been my 
good friend, Jerry. I shall often think 
of you and miss you. Pat will miss you 
too. I am leaving tomorrow.” 

He did not answer. When he went 
away, I remember that a new moon 
hung over the mountains and I watched 
him -go in silence up the hill. I ex- 
pected him the next day, but he did 
not come. The details of packing my 
personal belongings, loading my car, 
arranging the bed over the seat, where 
the dog would ride, occupied me un- 
til late in the day. I closed the cabin 
and started the car, noticing that the 
sun was in the west and I should do 
well to be out of the mountains by 
nightfall. I stopped by the orphanage 
and left the cabin key and money for 
my light bill with Miss Clark. 

“And will you call Jerry for me to 
say good-by to him?” 

“I don’t know where he is,” she said. 
“Tm afraid he’s not well. He didn’t eat 
his dinner this noon. One of the other 
boys saw him going over the hill into 
the laurel. He was sup to fire 
the boiler this afternoon. It’s not like 
him; he’s unusually reliable.” 

I was almost relieved, for 1 knew I 
should never see him again, and it 
would be easier not to say good-by 
to him, : 


I said, “I wanted to talk with you 
about his mother—why he’s here—but 
I'm in more of a hurry than I e ed 
to be. It’s out of the question for me 
to see her now too. But here’s some 
money I'd like to leave with you to buy 
things for him at Christmas and on his 
birthday. It will be better than for me 
to try to send-him things. I could so 
easily duplicate—skates, for instance.” 

She blinked’ - honest eyes. 

“There’s no. uch use for skates 
here,” she said. 
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Her stupidity annoyed me. 
_ “What I mean,” I said, “is that I 
don’t want to duplicate things his 
mother sends him. I might have chosen 
skates if I didn’t know she had al- 
ready given them to him.” 

She stared at me. 

“I don’t understand,” she said. “He 
has no mother. He has no skates.” 


Reprinted from When the Whippoor- 
will, by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, by spe- 
cial permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





Is rae order shown, the boats are: 
fishing schooner, sampan, yacht, 
canoe, tug, gondola, freighter and 


ocean liner. 
How many did you know? Six? 





Very good! And did you guess that 
numbers 1, 3, 5, 7 and 8 can be 
equipped with radio-telephone ser- 
vice to keep them in speaking com- 
munication with the land? . . . You 
can imagine how convenient such 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


In this picture, eight different kinds of 
boats are shown. Can you name each kind? ... 
Five of them carry Bell System radio-telephone 
service... Which do you think are so equipped? 


service is. And, in case of storm or 
trouble, how necessary! 

The Bell System radio-telephone 
service is an important part of the 
Bell Telephone System which you use 
all the time. The fact that you would 
be able to telephone to a ship at sea, 
if you needed to, is one of the many 
good things about living in a country 
whose telephone service is the finest 
and most efficient in the world. 
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PRIDE AND PREJUDICE (M-C-M. Di- 
rected by Robert Z. Leonard. An adap- 
_ tation of the novel by Jane Austen.) 


What happens when a snobbish young 
man falls in love with a girl whose family 
is “below him”? That theme has been 
treated in tragedies and “social dramas.” 
Pride and Prejudice turns it into a de- 
lightful comedy. Laurence Olivier — 
the young man with the supercilious 
sneer. His name is Mr. Darcy, and he 
walks into the ballroom at Meryton—a 
pleasant village in early 19th century 
England—as if he expected to find noth- 
ing but cows and pigs for partners. 


He’s dazzled by the blond loveliness of 
Miss Elizabeth Bennet (Greer Garson), 
and patronizes her with his attentions, 
even though he finds her mama and her 
sisters the most uncultivated people 
imaginable. When his friend goes so far 
as to wish to marry Sister Jane Bennet 
(Maureen O'Sullivan), Darcey feels that 
it’s his duty to break up the match, and 
moves himself, his friend, and his friend’s 
sister post-haste out of Meryton. 


But the move doesn’t “take.” Mr. 
Darcy comes back to tell Miss Elizabeth 
that he’d like to condescend to marry her. 
And she tells him the neatest bit of in- 
vective we've ever heard on a vitaphone. 
There’s a fine supporting cast, pis ws ro 


"FOLLOWING the FILMS 


(TERR REE REE RES E RES ERE SERRE RSE SERRE REE RSE RSE ER ESSER ERE RES ERR SEE 


: ae 

The bright, enameled charm of Jane 
Austen’s novel has been well preserved 
in the picture. The whole has a 


delightful, flowing quality; the watcher 
seems to float on the wings of the story. 


I LOVE YOU AGAIN (M-G-M. Directed 
by W. S. Van Dyck II. Based on the 
novel by Octavus Roy Cohen.) 


Myrna Loy and William Powell to 
gether again in a funny series of the usual 
silly dilemmas. A story of a man who 
stopped his wife from divorcing him by 
developing a case of amnesia and going 
back into his past nine years. Plenty o 
laughs and the airy sort of slapstick. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT (United 
Artists. Directed by Alfred Hitchcock. 
Produced by Walter Wanger.) 


Here is a spy picture of German in- 
trigue before the outbreak of the war. 
It is fiction, not truth, but it is very much 
like truth. The story centers around a 
young foreign correspondent (Joel Mc- 
Crea) who risks his life nine or more 
times in solving the mystery: What hap- 
pened to Van Meer? He is the kidnaped 
Dutch statésman who has information 
valuable to the Nazis. 

Foreign Correspondent is exciting and 
melodramatic, but it is not as good a spy 
film as that Hitchcock masterpiece of 
1938, The Lady Vanishes. 








Mary Boland and Edna May Oliver. 


Ride to school in collegiate style with 
the Schwinn-Built “lightweight”— 
the bike racing champions use. 
Here’s dependable transportation— 
a bicycle fast and flashy as a star 
quarterback, and guaranteed for life 


‘ 
' 
‘ 




















by the written contract of the maker. 

See the new “lightweights” at your 
dealer’s or write for free bike booklet 
showing all Schwinn-Built models in 
natural colors. Arnold, Schwinn & Co., 
1731 N. Kildare Ave., Chicago. 








Boy Dates Girl 
(Continued from page 34) 


like to sic some of my talent scouts on 
to you.” 

“Oh, I'm not worth their time,” Mac 
objected modestly. “I've played a little 
football and basketball, but, on account 
of an outside job, I may not be able to 
go out for football larly this year. 
Thought I'd drop by the Hi-Brow office, 
though. I did some work on our school 
paper last year.” 

“Well, here’s the er of the press 
right here,” Stan said, looking at Marge. 
“You couldn't be in better | y 
than the feature editor of the Hi-Brow. 
Marge, Pn can convoy him over to the 
press office, can’t you?” 

“Can I?” Marge exclaimed. “A new 
recruit? Just let him try to get away!” 

“Uh-oh, you've got another job, 
whether you know it or not, Mac,” Stan 
laughed. “Well, see you later. So lon 
Marge. And thanks is what you did.’ 

“Glad to have met you, Mac,” Betty 


called over her shoulder as Stan hur- | 


ried her along the corridor. 

“Thanks, glad to have met you too,” 
Mac called back and then turned to 
Marge, “Or maybe I mean t-w-o! Say, 
that Stan’s a brick, isn’t he? Makes you 
feel as if you belong here. You know 
ter I think I'm going to like 
Central!” 

Marge smiled. “Oh, I know you will. 
And, what’s more, I think Central's 
going to like you!” 





“Boy Dates Girl’’ is 
a regular weekly 


feature of 
Scholastic 
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Words of the Week 2 : 
hee ar ale, rayh ey ah, = =STAND BY 
éve, 6nd; ice,, ; toe, 6 9 , food, e 
coho, Sih dalaaliciecie, Coniimients Sinai Radio News & Notes 
this, thin. In 2p ge yes ti—French uw, 
German @; y at en llable—French panig ROUND-UP 
Le eA te weds of wang den an. Heigh-ho, heigh-ho, it's beck to work 


syllable accented syllables-are Mtalicized. © we go! Yes, youre not the only one. I 


Curacao (ko-rii-sii-6; also ku-ra-so), p. 14 stayed home from the beach as 


“ vd-ré-21 Sean you'd have this radio column 
 Sreatnealven ex teste eeeearamin time school opened. Radio artists, too, 


Konoye, Fumimaro (f60-mi-mé-26 ki-né- are brushing off the sand and trekking 








yé), p 4 back to studios. NBC heralds the return 
Miquelon (mik-é-lén), p. 14 in September of Charlie McCarthy, 
Ortiz ( 6r-tés), p. 4. Sherlock Holmes, Bob Hope, True or 





| False, and Good News. CBS will wel- 

come back Kate Smith, Bob Ripley, 

FEATURED WITH First Nighter, and the Lux Radio 
WOODY HERMAN Theatre. 

This last show was lucky in having 

a pinch-hitter of star calibre in its Mon- 

day aight spot all summer. This pro- 


SAXIE MANSFIELD 


RECOMMENDS THE gram called Forecast was a series of 
sample” broadcasts, different each 

MARTIN week. Listeners were invited to vote on 
SAXOPHONE. * mon va lati pati a St 


dramatic offerings were “Suspense,” di- 
rected by the celebrated English 

7 ducer, Alfred Hitchcock, and “To Tim 

e at Twenty,” a short play written b 

cnyentibaione me Norman Corwin and rn Charles 
Laughton and Elsa Lanchester. Mr. 
Corwin was one of the judges of the 
Scholastic Awards last spring. For my 
part, I'd like to see a whole series of 

by this gifted young writer and 

or. 

Forecast marks a new trend in which 
radio displays its wares for the public 
to sample. If an idea doesn’t click, no 

¥ need to drag through thirteen weeks of 

MARTI yoy boredom. But next time I hope Colum- 

Dept. ™, Elkhart, Ind. — bia will open its doors to new writers 
and performers. 


INTERPRETERS OF THE NEWS 
TYPEWRITER Mutual wins my vote for its splendid 


STAND RD OFFICE MODELS 4 . of the news. Arthur Hale at 




















LISTEN - Here's Easy Way tb 7, 


MAKE MONEY’ 








College of zenship. The series is in line with the 
SARGENT rie Beton Untersity | present emphasis on patriotism. 
aoe recreation. Physietherapy major. 5 months’ inetrestion| (ANT tmes listed are Eastern Daylight.) 
: pew GRETTA BAKER 


























---yet it has standard 84-character keyboard, 
back-spacer, capitals and small letters! It’s 


a ter, this Corona Zephyr... 
and only $29.75. . 
Ifyou alot and need features, 


then at the Speedline Coronas too... 


aly afl in portables. Free folder shows 
them all... mail the coupon today. 








LCSMITH &CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
Desk 9, 725 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N.Y. 

I am interested in buying a Corona. Send me 
free illustrated booklet. 
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reign of the good King Bill (Til- 

en). Until Big Bill came along cutting 

up was an embryo art. It was he who 

put the finishing touches on such shen- 

anigans as growls, groans, black looks, 

racket brandishing, shoulder shrugging. 
and head shaking. 

He thought nothing of stopping a 
match to look daggers at a noisy crowd 
or to advise a lineman to have his eyes 
examined. When he really got peeved, 
strong men trembled and women fl 

The Great Man stepped down from 
the amateurs long ago to play for keeps, 
leaving a rich tradition the clowns 
of today. We now have more of them 
than ever. Several have already made 
envious reputations as fellows who can 
cut a dido and whack a ball at the same 
time. 


Court Clown No. 1 


The maddest of our current crop is 
Frank Kovacs. Hailing from Oakland, 
California, where he lives on the same 
street as Don Budge, Frank stands six 
feet three inches in his tennis socks and 
weighs 175 pounds. He specializes in 
hurricane attacks and screwball antics. 

Sometimes it becomes hard to tell 
which he enjoys more—the antics or the 
tennis Once, during a critical match, an 
airplane zoomed overhead. om as a 
flash Kovacs stopped play, dered 
his racket and preten to machine- 
gun the plane 


NY tale about the merry —o 
As tennis must begin with the 


Another ime he tound himself on the 
short end of a set which he had to win. 








LEFT: You’re in the army 
now. Frankie Kovacs 
(right), tennis’ serewhall 
No. 1, and Don McNeil, 
who usually is as solemn 
as an owl, shoulder arms 
for the cameraman, using 
their trophies for anti- 
aircraft helmets. 





BELOW: That man Kovacs 
again in a public demon- 
stration of how man bites 
ball. A few minutes after 
this picture was taken the 
California zany walked 
over and took a swing at 
a lineman—to oblige the 
photographer. 


After thinking it over he decided to call 
on the spirits for assistance. He lifted 
his trousers carefully and knelt on the 
court. He then salaamed and chanted 
“Allah” a dozen times. 

This was nothing compared to what 
he “pulled” during the San Francisco 
city championship a few years ago. He 
was serving for match point. As he got 
up on his toes, he t three balls into 

air at once. While his op stood 
agape, Frank powdered the middle one 
for an ace. 

The newspaper photographers love 
him. He wit chan oa in ear and 
whistle Mother Machree if it would 
make ‘em happy. That is wh see 
him in all pre goofy ston hielo. 
tures on this page give you an idea of 


what they can make him do. 
Another character who tee the gal- 
lery a chuckle is “Tarzan” Hank Prusoff 


of Seattle, Washington. 
Hank is not a madcap of 
the Kovacs school. He is 
a more subdued tempera- 
mental artist; addicted to 
the Barrymore school of 
acting. 
You don't know what 
m or air is until 
ar ve _—— dub a 
shot. He will brandish his 
racket at the sky, threw 
his head back and wrinkle 
his face in agony. You can 
almost hear him cry, “O 
Lord, why didn’t I stick 


af meee EP 





‘Tennis 
Temperamentalisis 


Some Clowns of the Court 


piece of acting on close decisions 
against him. Upon the announcement 
the decision, he will come to a dead 
stop and stiffen in astonishment —a 

statue of outrage and amazement. 
You’ve really got to see Hank to ap- 
him. Six feet two inches and 


ee ee eee 
writers call him “Russian Bear,” 


Walloping Welby 

Our third eccentric, Welby Van Horn, 
combines the best (or worst) features 
. ge bigs 5 ap 

six one with a m 
Ln hair and a fiery di tion, 
He mopes around the court when things 
are going against him, and tries to take 
it out on the ball, swatting it with gusto. 

Like Prusoff he is always acting up. 
He “oohs,” “ahs” and “ohs” all over the 
court. When Walloping Welby is in an 
“ohing” mood, he doesn’t care who 
hears ~him. He lifts his chin and 
screeches like a soprano. 

Last September, when, he was 19 
years old, he was hailed as the boy 
wonder of the courts, Little known and 
regarded, he fought to the final 
round of the United States singles cham- 
rie. vic: tins Merk: Menken, Nailed 
1940 a different year. He couldn't win 
a tournament. One afternoon, disgusted 
with himself, he walked up to’ Manager 

Cronin of the Boston Sox base- 


team and asked for a tryout as a 
ee ee er Next 
y Welby was back playing tennis. 

H. L. MASIN 
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The Hardy Hardys 

Fred Finkelhoffe, co-author of Brother 
Rat, was assigned to write the script for 
a new Andy Hardy picture. He got off to 
a slow start and the producer asked him 
what was the trouble. 

“I’m tired,” he told the producer, when 
reminded that he was holding up produc- 
tion. “Listen, by the time a guy tabulates 
all the things the Hardys have done, in 
order to find out what they haven’t done— 
mister, he’s tired.”—Lyens in N. Y. Post. 

* 


Conundrum 

Boy: Do you know the difference be- 
tween a street-car and a taxi-cabP 

Girl: No. 

Boy: Good! We'll take a street-car. 

° ‘ 
Very Old Saying 

This: Do you recall the old sa “A 
friend in need is a friend indeed”? dig 

That: You bet I do, stranger.—Classmate. 

° 
Flora or Fauna? 

Raymond Loewy, the industrial designer, 
sent his office-boy over to the Public Li- 
brary recently, with instructions to borrow 
some prints of holly and poinsettia. The of- 
fice boy was back in no time, with three 
pictures. One was of a sprig of holly. The 
other two were of a pointer and a setter.— 
The New Yorker. 

a 

Item seen on menu in N. Y. restaurant: 
Lime of Bean soup. 

- 
Maestros Jive 

Before their joint recital in Ho 
Benny Goodman held a final erence 
with Leopold Stokowski. During their con- 
versation, Goodman became careless—and 
addressed Stokowski as “Toscanini” . . . 
The startled conductor drew back— 
fully shocked . . . “Oh, I'm sorry,” Cod. 
man apologized. “I'm very sorry, Mr. Sto- 
kowski. Just for that—you me Artis 
Shaw.”—Lyons in N. Y. Post. 

> 
Sh-h-h-h! 

Boastful: Boy, have I got good eyesi 
See that telephone pole up there? There c 
caterpillar up near the top and I can see it. 

Modest: Not me. I do hear it crawling, 
though. 

e 
Right Turn 

And then there was the woman driver 
who went to Heaven—and knocked one of 
the gates off getting in.—The Glen Bard. 

° 


Podden the Accent 
Headline: “Earl Painting of Von Steuben 
Given to Yale.” 
And now Yale can rejerce.—Classmate. 
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Personal Problems 
(Concluded from page 31) 


in a job. It should also equip stu- 
dents to-make the most of their 


leisure time. Above all, the schools. 


should give le a thorough, 
seeicel Meena, Wh ot chit cho. 
nomic, political, social and cultural 
sete ne No young person ought to 

ecide on leaving school today merely 
because of the possibility that war 
might come for us. 

We cannot foretell what the future 
will bring. We know, however, that 
this world is neither a safe nor a sure 
place, and that it is impossible to guar- 
antee anyone the achievement of his 
private ambition. War, tragic and re- 
grettable as it may be, is sometimes 
unavoidable. One black mark against 
war is that it often delays the fulfill- 
ment of personal plans; another, that 
it occasionally ends all planning. But 
then there are many other things be- 
sides war which have the same effect. 
Given the kind of world we have, a 
useful scheme to follow in mapping out 
one’s life and future, is to select not 
merely a single goal, but a series of 


_— 


‘oals: No. 1, the most desired; a second 
, third, etc. 

Sometimes a combination ot persist- 
ence and good luck enables us to attain 
our first choice, but much more often 
we take a lesser one, making the best 
compromise permitted by circumstance 
and our mality make-up. The wise 
men of the ages all have said that peace 
occurs within a person, that external 
happenings or possessions can neither 
give real contentment nor take it away. 
One can have an orderly mind even in 
a disorderly world. Men have written 
books and composed music in front-line 
trenches. (See Page 23, Poetry Cor- 
ner.) . 

Success in life depends on peal 
tion: knowing when to fight hard, when 
to accept quietly, when to take hold, 
when to let go. That is a difficult les- 
son to learn, but there are fortunate 
boys and girls who have acquired this 
wisdom early and who will make good 
use of it in the coming months and 
years. 

GEORGE LAWTON 








They are not Keds unless the name Keds 
appears im the shoes. In every Keds type there 
are styles with arch cushions if you want them, 
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In Time for Your Life 


An Editorial 





O put it mildly, we are living 
in perilous times and seeing 
historic events. World-wide revo- 
lutionary forces moving at deathly 
speed converge on us from all 
sides. Our lives, our destinies, and 
the future of our country are all 
at stake. In a year of hell on earth, 
nine civilized nations have been 
bletted out, hundreds of cities 
have been destroyed, uncounted 
armies killed, and millions of peace-loving men, 
women, and children have been driven down 
bloody highways in futile search of refuge. 
Black clouds, warning of the approach of this 
storm of death, floated about the world horizon 
for five years. Occasional flashes of lightning and 
crashes of thunder hinted how terrible the 
deluge would be. A complacent world looked on, 
interested and curious, but unwilling and unable 
to believe that any leaders of men would loose 
such a storm of destruction on human beings. 
Then, a year ago, the, tornado broke on an un- 
ready world. Hitler's armies cut a path of death 
across Poland and the Second World War began. 


Shortly before that event we had written an 
editorial for Scholastic’s first issue of the school 
year 1939-40. It concerned the 25th Anniversary 
of the start of the First World War. Even more 
timely now than then, the thought expressed in 
that editorial will bear repeating. 

The Silver Anniversary of the First World War 
was no occasion for joyful celebration. Millions 





of people once hoped that a happy, democratic . 


world would be built after we stopped the mad 
march of the Kaiser's legions. They were disil- 
lusioned. And now, instead, we are smack in the 
middle of a more insane world than ever. It 
seethes with passionate hatreds and bloodthirsty 
men. Reckless leaders, to advance their personal 
power, command their people to die. 

It's an ugly picture for high school] students to 
face. It may tempt you to shrug your shoulders, 
duck down into bombproof shelters of cynicism 
and shout to the world, “Go kill yourselves off if 
you want to, you ape men and maniacs. See 
if we care. We're through with you. We're 
Americans.” 


But that won't work, Whether 
you like it or not, those ominous 
clouds that hovered over the 
horizon for five years were a 
warning to us, too. Only one na- 
tion, whose strength may not be 
equal to her courage, stands be- 
tween us and the fury of a power- 
drunk dictator, greedy for the 
wealth and commerce we have 
created. Reluctantly, we must get 
ready for the worst. We must train our minds, 
our hands, our bodies, our hearts for whatever 
phase of our country’s service we are best fitted 
to perform. ; 

Almost all Americans hope that the onslaught 
of the dictators against will be 
stopped in time for the lives of you young people 
to be spared the horrors of war. But it is already 
too late for your life to be spared the results of 
this war’s havoc. For war will not solve any- 
thing. At its best, it will merely permit the lovers 
of the democratic way of life to start from 
scratch in a blood-strewn world of hate and 
chaos to build a new world. And may that 
happen in time for your life to be lived in peace- 
ful but pace-making service for democracy and 
justice. 

And so, as we did this same week last year, 
we say to the youth of America: 

“Choose for your generation the job of solving 
the hardest of all human. problems—how to live 
together in peace and security, with freedom. 
You have miracle-tools forged by your fathers 
before you. Temper them with the wisdom of 
philosophers. Care for them with the skill of 
engineers. Wield them with the courage of 
heroes. We cannot show you a blueprint of how 
to solve this hardest of human problems. But it 
will not be permanently and satisfactorily done 
unless it is done within the framework of the 
democratic spirit. We know that is the hard way. 
It may take longer than the direct and ruthless 
methods of totalitarianism. But freedom dies in 
the process of solving our problems unless de- 
mocracy is preserved. 

We believe there can be nothing more impor- 
tant than this task in this fateful moment. 


TUBE 
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days ahead if your ink is running low. 
That non-brittle 14 K Gold “lubricated” 
Point which takes the load 
off your hand! 

It’s the revolutionary 
Parker Vacumatic—the 
only Pen of its kind in 
the world. Yet it costs less 
than poorest pens because 
it’s GUARANTEED For LIFE 
by Parker’s Blue Diamond. 
Try it today at the nearest 
pen counter. The Parker 
Pen Co., Janesville, Wis. 
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“One- Hand’ Filler 
the EASIEST, most 
convenient to oper- 
ate as proved by 
Deavitt Laboratories. 








Laminated Pearl 

Pens $5to$13.75 

Writefine Pencils 
$1 to $6 
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Cleans.a Pen as it Writes, 15¢, up 








“And now the meanie 
keeps it locked!” 





1. #8 all started when Ed—my brother—began saving 
dimes, and I teased him about it. I was sorry I-had, 
when about a month later, he came home after school 
with the duckiest-looking traveling case. “Going 
places?” I asked. . . 














2. “Darn tootin’ I’m going places—” he said—“with my new 
Royal Portable! A typewriter helps you get better grades in 
school! Can you imagine the teacher’s face when I turn in to- 
night’s homework all neatly typed? And just look! ... 

















3. “MAGIC* Margin, Touch Control*, standard keyboard— 
just like the Royal office typewriter!” And I shouted, “Why, I 
could use that Portable for my home, typing practice!” “You 
could if I let you,” said Ed. “Tt’ll cost you a dime to borrow my 
Royal Portable. I’m still saving ‘em for the $4.00 monthly 
payments.” So now he keeps his Portable locked! But... 


4. I'm saving dimes for my own Royal Arrow Portable— 
only $4.00 down and $4.00 a month. It’s easy to learn the touch 
system with the Royal. “Self-Teacher” that comes. with the 
machine. So—we’ll both have our Portables when we go to — 
college, We'll both know typing when we go after jobs. 
Isn’t it grand what a few dimes will do? = ‘ 


Want a Royal Portable on Free Home Trial? Write Royal 
Typewriter Company, Inc., 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ROYAL PORTABLE 


Copyright 1940, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


The Only STANDARD Typewriter in PORTABLE Size 
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